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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THIS book, intended for parents and 
teachers only, is to be kept from 
children, to whom it might prove injurious. 

When the Writer points out the faults 
of parents, she wishes to assure them that 
it is in a faithful and tender spirit : not 
so much to blame them, as to shew the 
effects resulting from inexperience. 

The Writer has not consulted any other 
work on Education, but has merely re- 
corded her own experience. That, she is 
aware, may afford little that is new : but 
if it serve, in any measure, to extend or 
confirm the experience of others, it cannot 
be altogether without weight and utility, 
in a matter of such vital importance as 
Christian Education. 
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EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Remarks on the Duties of Parents towards their 
Children in Infancy and early Childhood. 

I SHALL not offer any apology for writing 
on a subject which has been so variously 
and largely discussed ; because, whatever 
may hav^ been said or done for the informa- 
tion of parents, or the benefit of children, 
daily experience shews that much is still 
wanted in both cases. 

When any science or art is in a progressive 
state, new experiments are frequently made ; 
new results are furnished, and new discoveries 
are elicited. What would be thought of a 
man, who, during a long course of years, had 
given himself up to one particular department 
of science ; had made observations, and col- 
lected facts of peculiar importance to the wel- 
fare of his fellow men, if he should wholly 
suppress, or even keep back in part the results 

B 
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of his study and labours ? Would it be a suf- 
ficient excuse for him, that there were already 
many books published on the subject; that 
many persons were commencing new experi- 
ments, which might lead to similar results ? 
If it cannot be allowed that he would be thus 
exonerated, how can I find a plea for with- 
holding the experience of nearly thirty years, 
on a subject so truly important as the present 
and eternal welfare of immortal and respon- 
sible creatures. 

Children are daily coming into existence, 
not only in a state of helplessness, as to their 
physical developement ; but in a state of moral 
inability. With inward corrupt tendencies, 
with outward foes to assault them, are they 
not claiming from all whose prayeri^ or labours 
can reach their case, that support and assist-^ 
ance which they so greatly need ? If poor 
little human beings, on their entrance into 
life, could be consigned to the care of angels 
to be educated, how difierent the state of the 
world would be ! how differently would chil- 
dreq be traijjed ; axid how much larger would 
be the amount of Ijiunian happiuess ! But as 
things now are, children have few advantages. 
The incapacity, indol^ence, or mistaken fond- 
ness of some parents, the self-indulgence or 
indifference of others, and the inexperience 
of all — even, of the best — are among the 
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priocipal hinderances to the proper trainiDg 
of childreu in the way they should go. 

Parents too generally regard their children' 
as their Foperty in possession ; and seek pre- 
sent enjoyment in them, rather than future com- 
fort /rom them. Hence so many failures, and 
the frequent complaints of filial ingratitude. 
It is certainly true, that where parents have 
consulted the best interests of their children, 
where knowledge, experience, and judgment 
have been combined, success has not always 
been the result. But this, so far from relax- 
ing parental efforts, should stimulate to earnest 
and unceasing endeavours, in a matter of such 
momentous importance. 

In the care of children, as well as in all 
other affairs in which the happiness of man- 
kind is involved, it is common to take too 
much for granted. Thus it is assumed, that 
parents are the fittest persons to train up 
their own children ; and this is true in part, 
because of the great strength of parental af- 
fection. But, the affections, unless under 
strict regulation, are apt to mislead; and 
none of them perhaps, more imperceptibly or 
more fatally than parental affection. The 
objects of it are, in themselves, so engaging, 
and the exercise of it is so legitimate, that, 
scarcely a suspicion arises that it has bounds, 
which cannot be transgressed with impunity. 
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YeU when these bounds are once passed, the 
mischief is done, and cannot be undone. 
The parents cannot retrace their steps, sind 
recommence their task, by laying the founda- 
tion of filial love in respect and submission. 
They have slackened the rein — ^they cannot 
draw it in without imminent risk : even that 
of entirely severing the bond of union » 

Another position too readily assumed by- 
parents is, that their children mtist love 
them ; because they are their offspring, and 
have a natural affection for them. But, if 
this were the case, what need had there been 
of a distinct commandment (the 5th) to chil- 
dren, while none of a similar kind is given to 
parents; though the latter become moral 
agents, in their relation, several years before 
the former. Do not the Scriptures also de- 
scribe parental affection as very strong ; while 
they speak of folly, disobedience, and rebel- 
lion, as the characteristics of childhood ? And 
are not these truths confirmed by daily and 
hourly experience, — what are the first actings 
of infancy but a display of these effects of the 
fall ? Why, it may be asked, was parental 
love so deeply implanted, w^re it not to es- 
tablish a principle, which would rise above 
diflSculties, and dangers, and disappointments, 
such as anxious parents must experience, from 
the nature of original sin in their children. 
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It would be deemed a bold assertion, and 
young parents would be startled by it, were 
I to say that children, so far from being 
naturally friends^ are naturally enemies to 
their parents ; and, unless, they be subdued 
at an early period, their ienmity will be felt, 
and deplored to little purpose afterwards. 
If they once get the upper hand, they will 
not resign their power. Others may subdue 
them, and, in a measure, undo the mischief ; 
but this will not implant filial respect and 
love. In the society of their parents they will 
too generally resume the tone of indocility and 
misrule, to which they have been early ac- 
customed. How many boys are there, who 
are docile, obedient, and diligent at school, 
yet unruly^ disobedient, and idle during their 
vacations. And how many girls are there, both 
at school and at home, who would be ashamed 
to treat a governess or a teacher as they treat 
an affectionate mother ; whose only fault to- 
wards them has been excessive, though mis- 
taken tenderness. 

Let parents then consider well their interest 
and their duties. If they would reap, they 
must sow, and sow betimes. They must as- 
sume that power which is placed in their 
hands; they must establish that authority 
which is to be the basis of their future pro- 
ceedings; they must, by precept anS example. 
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sedulously cultivate those dispositions which 
involve the present and future welfare of 
themselves and their children. 

When the relation of parents and children 
is calmly regarded, how must it shock the 
mind and pain the heart of a serious reflecting- 
person, to see children so strangely dealt 
with, as they generally are in the present 
day. Even before they are born, a heap of 
fine things is prepared for them ; each mother 
seeming to vie with her neighbours in sending 
out her infant in costly attire. The best 
nurses are engaged, and information from all 
quarters is sought, as to the means of pre- 
serving or improving the child's health and 
bodily faculties ; but how few, how very few 
seem to have the desire, and to use the prayer 
of Manoah and his wife, " How shall we order 
the child?"* or to have the intention of 
Hannah, to lend or give him to the Lm'd!'\ 

Parents, indeed, frequently speak of their 
children as little immortal beings ; and it 
would be well if they never lost sight of that 
momentous truth ; nor allowed their percep- 
tion of it to be obscured by a regard to human 
opinion, or by any other means. It will be 
urged, perhaps, that in early infancy the body 

alone requires care ; and that nothing can be 

— — -'■■-' ■' ■ ,■■-., 

♦ Judge^xiii. 12. \ \ Samuel i. 11. 28. 
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done for the soul or the mind. This assertion, 
like many others of a similar kind, which are 
taken for granted, will not bear the test of 
experience, when submitted to trial. An in- 
fant begins to take notice when only a few 
weeks old ; and parents are generally delighted 
with the jfirst dawn, as it were, of intellect. 
I do not wonder at their delight ; but that 
should not be their only feeling : a sense of 
their weighty responsibility towards the dear 
little one should now predominate ; since from 
this time every thing around the child makes 
an impression, which may be improved to his 
advantage ; or on the other hand, may tend 
to vitiate his mind, and thus injure his precious 
soul. Can parents, then, Christian parents 
especially— can they be too solicitous to watch 
over their little ones with undeviating care 
and circumspection ? 

During the first year of a child's life, he is 
for the most part a passive observer of persons 
smd things around him: liking some, and 
fearing others; according to the impressions 
they make on his outward senses. Yet this 
is* not all — his understanding is advancing ; 
and, like a stranger in a foreign land, he be- 
gins to comprehend the language of those 
around him long before he can speak it. Many 
good impressions may now be made on him ; 
and many good habits may be formed for him. 
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indeed, so culpable as those arising from other 
sources, but they are frequently as pernicious. 
When, therefore, parents would form a secure 
plan to work upon with their little ones, they 
should not only make it the subject of eannest 
prayer and meditation, but they should also 
use the means aflforded them by the advice* 
or writings of those who have had much 
practical experience in training children. 

I would here advert to the practice of young 
mothers, who generally choose young gover- 
nesses, and by that means place their children 
under too inexperienced persons. A gentle^ 
man once said to me, ^*I should like to engage 
you if my children were some years older : 
but at present they are too young for yoxxt 
terms." I could not, of course, recommend 
myself; but I knew that when he should 
judge them old enough for me, it was more 
than probable I shoiiild vainly endeavour to 
undo much that had been previously done for 
them. 

Governesses frequently change their plans, 

* Advice, when given orally, is too often disregarded: 
indeed, it is rarely received with the gratitude it has a 
claim to, especially when dictated by kindness, and whmi 
the result of much labour and experience. A book is a 
silent monitor ; the advice contained in it may correct 
our views, without wounding our pride, by an open con- 
viction of our errors. 
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as they advance in age and experience. This, 
a change of situation allows them to do. If 
anxious to do well^ they will avoid, with their 
new pupils, those measures which did not 
prove successful in former cases. They will 
especially relax from tmdue strictness; and 
though not less earnest as to measures ^ will 
be more lenient in mamer : sympathizing 
with the feelings of children, when correction 
is needful ; and thus proving to them that it 
is inflicted with reluctance, and solely for 
their benefit. I here speak from my own ex- 
perience, and from what has been told me by 
others. But the case is far otherwise with a 
young mother ; she does not change the ob- 
jects of her solicitude. *She tnay indeed add 
to their number ; but the younger will gene- 
rally receive such strong impressions from the 
elder, that before she is able to correct, or 
perhaps even to discover her mistakes, the 
effects of them will be not only increased, but 
extended . I have witnessed lamentable conse- 
quences from this cause. An elder child neg- 
lected or spoiled in any way, has afforded 
such a sad example to the younger ones, that 
the parents have afterwardis vainly endea- 
voured to stem the torrent of insubordination 
which has proceeded from this source. A 
father, whose little girl refused to do as he 
bade her> when I was present, said, ^* I shall 
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take her ia hand when she is five years old/* 
By that time, however, she was so much cod- 
firmed in the habit of disobedience, that al- 
most every command was disputed by her. 
She had also a little sister and a brother, who 
too readily copied her refractory behaviour. 

Children imitate what they see in other 
children, even when it proceeds from a dis- 
position not peculiar to them. I knew a very 
gentle child, who sometimes stamped and cried 
impatiently, from having seen a sister, some- 
what older, express her passionate temper in 
that way. The little boy had been under my 
observation for some months, during which his 
sister had been absent ; and it was not till he 
had seen her violence that he shewed any 
such sjrmptoms of impatience. I distinctly 
remember also, that when a very little child, 
I went to spend an afternoon with two little 
girls about my own age. One of them was 
offended by something her mamma said or 
did ; and she sullenly pouted and hung down 
her head. I had never seen any one sullen 
before this time ; but a few days af^r, taking 
offence at some contradiction or reproof, 1 
hung down my head as I had seen the child 
do. My mother, who knew that suUenness 
was no part of my disposition, said, ^* This is 
something new;" and she inflicted such a cor 
rection as suited the occasion, and repressed 
my future imitations of that kind. 
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I have adduced these instances to show the 
power of example over children. But it should 
be remarked, that they also prove how needful 
it is to study and ascertain their natural dis- 
positions; not from single acts, or peculiar 
circumstances, but from their * general beha- 
viour. Had one of these children been treated 
as sullen, and the other as violent, false esti- 
mates would have been made ; and improper 
measures would have been pursued; with 
imminent risk in both cases. 

* See page 74. 
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CHAPTER I. 

General Notion of a good Education, What it is 
that alone deserves the Name of Education. 

HAVING briefly noticed the first two 
years of a child's life, we now approach 
the period at which education is generally 
supposed to commence. Most children can 
talk at two years of age ; and most parents 
are desirous that their little ones should begin 
to learn something before the end of their 
third year. The general notion of a good 
education is to lay a foundation of English 
reading and spelling, grammar, geography, 
history, arithmetic, &c. — to have the children 
taught French and music at an early age; to 
contitiue these studies, with the addition of 
drawing, some years under a governess, and 
lastly, to procure for them the best masters, 
or what is called a finishing governess, to in- 
struct them in Italian, German, the harp, the 
use of the globes, &c. &c.* Now I do not ob- 
ject to any of these pursuits in themselves, 
where leisure and opportunity allow of their 



* Latin and the mathematics are now generally re* 
quired, and taught in Finishing Schools. 
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culture ; and where a taste for them secures a 
ready and creditable attainment, they may be 
useful, and they will^ for a time at least, be 
agreeable ; but I do altogether object to their 
being considered either as the foundation or 
the superstructure of a good education. Which 
among them, it may be asked, in any way 
meets that beautifal requirement of Scripture, 
*' Train up a child in the way he should go ?" 
or has any thing to do with th« promise an- 
nexed, '^ And when he is old, he will not de* 
part from it," 

** It is the vice of the age," says an eminent 
writer, " to substitute learning for wisdom — 
to educate the head^ and to forget that there 
is a more important education necessary for 
the heart.*' How frequently have I been 
asked, ^' At what age do you begin to teach ; 
and what books do you use ? Questions which 
plainly intimate that book-knowledge is con- 
sidiered the most important branch for culture. 
Yet a very little reflection would convince any 
one that mental attainments, however great, 
are but secondary objects : since they neither 
constitute a part of the character, nor contri- 
bute to the ultimate happiness of a human 
being. 

We have already seen, that the moral fa* 
Cttlties of a child are in exercise long before 
his mental powers. He can express his sense 
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of fear, paiiii grief, pleasure, &c. much earlier 
than he can compare, distinguish, or remember. 
And he can also understand expressions of 
satisfaction or displeasure from those around 
him many months before he can speak. What 
is the lesson to be learned from this beautiful 
order of priority ? Is it not that the wisdom 
and duty of parents consist in seizing the 
golden opportunity it affords for promoting 
the best interests of their children ? What 
advantage has the child who learns to read 
at three years of age over one who learns at 
five, or even later ? Both will be on a par 
at seven ; for the understanding cannot safely 
be urged forwards in either. But the case is 
far otherwise in moral training, where so much 
can be done in early childhood ; so little af- 
terwards, if that season be allowed to pass 
unimproved. How much that is beautiful 
and beneficial may the infant mind imbibe 
from the conversation of a parent, or of a ju* 
dicious nurse. It has always appeared to me 
a great absurdity to suppose that children 
must like to hear nonsense ; I know, from ex- 
perience, that they can enter into, and take 
pleasure from truths, even of an exalted kind, 
when simply expressed, so as to suit their 
understanding. 

There are so many objects, at home and 
abroad, which may call forth the attention, 
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and engage the best sympathies of a young 
child, even before he can be told of the Lord 
God who made him. He may be led to ad- 
mire the beautiful flowers, the bright sun, 
the green grass, and the blue sky — the rain 
also,* which waters the flowers. He may be 
led to pity other children jf who have not such 
comforts as he enjoys ; and to regard animals 
with feelings of kindness.:}; Picture books 
will be of some use for these purposes ; but 
real objects, when present, should be noticed ; 
because, truth always makes a strong im- 
pression on young children. 

Many little lessons, in verse, may be orally 



* If children were generally thus taught, would there 
be so much fault found with the weather ? 

t All persons conversant with un spoiled little children , 
know how ready they are to ask for something to give 
to poor people. Avery little boy walking out one morning 
saw a little sweep ; I made him take notice that the poor 
fellow had no shoes. Many times during that day he 
spoke, in a tone of real pity, about the poor sweep who 
had no shoes. 

X A dear little girl, only twenty months old, to whom 
I had given a picture book, was sitting on my knee while 
I explained the pictures to her. There was one of a 
boy letting in a dog, and saying, '' Poor Cato ! he sha*nt 
be turned out in the cold." " No, no ; Vire/* said the 
dear little creature, shuffling down from my knee, and 
taking the picture to hold it befiore the stove ; in which 
indeed there was nojire, because it was summer time. 
But the amiable feeling was called forth, and the impres* 
sion would not be lost. 
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taught to children before they can read. 
These, young children learn with pleasure, 
and the ideas they convey will be permanent, 
if care be taken that they are not repeated by 
rote. The mind of a young child should not 
be kept very long engaged ; and yet occupa- 
tions should not be very often varied. There 
is a great advantage in keeping the mind at 
rest. With girls this can be done by giving 
them needle work, which they ought to be 
taught at a very early age. Some persons 
would be shocked were I to recommend the 
same occupation for boys; yet I have known 
several who thought it an indulgence; and 
more than one family where the little boys 
were really useful in this way. I have fre- 
quently had nursery children brought into 
the schoolroom, for a time, to learn to sit still, 
which they did without constraint, as the 
busy scene around them afforded amusement ; 
though they could not enter into it so as to 
be occupied by it. 

h'l^ ^^^ parents are anxious, and where 
V l!?*^ ^^^^ ^^ flfWcTiefy about reading, I 
th " ^ ^^^ object to their beginning about 

trea^ of ^^ *^^ ^^"''*^ ^^^^^ ^^^' ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^" 
rem t '^^^tal instruction, I have so much to 

Qggg th ^^r *^^ necessity of parental watchful- 

that aJJ^K .^^P^^t t^ convince young mothers 

^^*r time and solicitude may be fully 
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and profitably engaged, without much book 
learning ; at least during the first four or five 
years. 

The grand object of parental instruction 
should be religious knowledge. With truly 
Christian parents it will always have the first 
place; and they will seek to inculcate, as 
early as possible, that fear of God which is 
" the beginning of wisdom." This subject I 
hope to enlarge upon in a future part of this 
work : here I will only remark that much, 
very much in this way, may be done for a 
little child before he can read; and with 
much greater advantage than any reading 
could afibrd him afterwards. 



CHAPTER II. 

HAVING, as I trust, shewn the necessity 
of parental watchfulness, I shall now 
proceed to consider the important subjects 
on which it is to be exercised : they may, I 
think, be arranged under the following 
heads :— - 

I. What is to be avoided for children. 
IL What is to be corrected in them. 

III. What is to be cultivated. 

IV. What is to be imparted. 
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First, as to what is to be avoided for chil- 
dren, I have made observations in the follow- 
ing particulars, which I intend to remark on 
separately. 

Children are treated as playthings by their 
parents and other relatives. 

Truth is violated in their presence ; it may 
be in jest, with them, or in excuse for 
them. 

Children are allowed to hear strong. lan- 
guage, (as it is called) and they soon learn to 
adopt it. 

Deceit is often practised towards them ; in 
giving them medicines, or in persuading 
them to do what they dislike. 

The fear of man is too often inculcated, by 
telling children what people will think of 
them, instead of reminding them of what 
God regards. 

" The things that are highly esteemed 

among men" are frequently spoken of in the 

presence of children ; and commended to 

their regard, by the value set on them by the 

speakers. 

Personal vanity is fostered in children by 
too much attention to dress; and conceit is 
encoumged by displaying their little attain- 

forget ""'"'''''' "^^"""^ """"^^^^^ *^y ^^ °^t 
Too much attention is paid to the whims 
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and humours of children when they are not 
well ; and excuses are made for spoiling 
them, because they are delicate. 

Children are treated as playthings by their 
parents and other relatives. 

It is quite right, and therefore desirable 
that parents should not only witness the sports 
of their children, but should also partake of 
them; as much of the natural disposition 
may be learned at such times. Amusement 
is the business of children, which they pursue 
with steadiness and alacrity — lessons, work, 
music, &c. imposed on them, are burdensome 
tasks, to which they must be steadily yet 
gently impelled. Parents and teachers, who 
can take p.o share in that which is so very 
interesting to children, will not be likely to 
obtain a hold on their affections — ^yet, in oc- 
casionally playing with them, or in directing 
their amusements, care must be taken that no 
rule of duty be infringed. The paramount 
object must still be kept in view ; the disci- 
pline of the heart must not be relaxed — no 
disrespect to parents, or other superiors ; no 
roughness to sisters or younger children, no 
mischievous breaking of furniture, tearing of 
clothes, books, &c. must be allowed, under 
the sanction of sport. 

It is wonderful to see how soon young 
children watch for advantage, when their 
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parents seem to be off their guard : trans- 
gressing rules, and taking liberties at play, or 
when visitors or friends are with them. And 
it is no less wonderful that parents too fre- 
quently palliate the troublesome behaviour of 
their children, while visitors appear amused 
at it. If they are boys, we hear the common^ 
place hackneyed remarks, that, ^' boys will be 
boys," that ** they cannot be kept like girls," 
that ^' they cannot be tied to their mother's 
apron string," &c. If the rude children be 
girls, then the excuse is, ''they have such 
lively spirits" — that, " it is better to see 
them playful, than heavy and dull." All 
these sayings are quite true as far as their 
meaning extends ; but to children they con- 
vey much more than is intended ; much more 
than is supposed. To boys, they convey the 
notion, that it is manly to disregard their 
mother and sisters — and to girls, that disobe- 
dience and other faults may be excused by their 
having a lively spirit. If parents will thus 
compromise their authority to appear civil, is 
it surprising that their children should think 
disobedience no worse at one time than at 
another? I have seen children quite mis^ 
chievous when visitors were present— one I 
particularly remember, who, though not four 
years old, would break glasses and other 
things, by throwing something at them. He 
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had more than once seen the visitors smih 
he had seen his mother smile at his rudeness. 
Can it excite surprise that he was ready, on 
all similar occasions, to be amusing in the 
sanpe way ? Once, when I was present, he 
was, as usual, looking round for approbation, 
and sought it in my countenance also : '* No," 
said I, '^ I cannot smile, because you are 
naughty." I knew and dreaded the effects 
of the poor little fellow's being thus trij9ed 
with — yet children are thus trifled with daily. 
Inexperience, or want of consideration, or a 
pretence to good breeding, stands in the way 
of improvement iu, these matters : though we 
are continually told of the march of intellect^ 
and of the vast improvements in education 
since the time of our grandmothers. How is 
it that persons, who know the mischief that is 
goii?g on, will not warn the young mother ! 
How is it that yov^ng mothers so frequently 
refuse to take warning or to receive counsel ! 
If parents would form little societies, and oc- 
casionally meet to compare notes, and com- 
municate the results of their experience ; if 
the ^Ider ipothers would advise the younger, 
and if these would not be too eager to form 
new and untried plans for themselves, great 
advantages might ensue. But alas ! parents 
are too anxious to conceal the faults of their 
children ; too anxious that they should appear 
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to advantage. So that a false estimate is gene- 
rally made of parental success and parenjtal 
happiness ; while matters proceed as usual. 

Truth is violated in the presence of children 
''•either in jest with them ; or in excuse far 
them. 

Falsehood is so dreadful a vice, that parents 
who have the least regard for their children, 
are shocked at the thought of their being ad- 
dicted to it ; and to serious parents, there is 
perhaps no discovery more distressing than 
that one of their little ones has told a lie. 
Such being the case, it might be expected that 
the young mind would be carefully guarded 
from every thing like familiarity with so hate- 
ful a vice. But what is the fact ? Are not 
young children continually exposed to conta- 
gion in this respect? How very few persons 
speak to little children as if they were rational 
beings ! How much nonsense is told them ! 
How many falsehoods in jest !* And how are 
they sometimes allowed to say what is not 
true, in order to be comical ! Children, it is 
true, are not logicians ; but they have a straight- 
forward perception of facts, from which they 
act; though they may not argue on them. 

* I have never been able to see the harmlessness of 
lying in jest. If any palliation could be allowed for sin, 
it must rest on the strength of temptation. But in this 
case, there is no temptation whatever. 
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Shall we wonder then, that children who are 
in the habit of hearing and repeating false- 
hoods for amusement, should be inclined to 
use them in cases where their interest is con- 
cerned ? Shall we wonder that they will devi- 
ate from truth when they have something more 
than amusement in view ? 

Another way of weakening a regard for 
veracity in the infant mind is that of making 
excuses for their faults, or of representing 
them more aifectionate or obedient than they 
are. When a little one misbehaves before 
friends or visitors, they are frequently told 
that the child is generally very good; but that 
just now, something has happened to vex or 
disturb him. Or the fault is made over to the 
nurse, who has been rBihetput out about some- 
thing that morning. Alas ! alas ! dear mothers, 
when will you learn to value the character of 
your children, rather than their reputation. 
When will you constantly, strenuously watch 
against every thing that may injure so deli- 
cate a texture as the moral faculties of the 
beings you love so tenderly. When will you 
mutually help one another, not by disguising, 
but by discussing the moral evils your little 
ones are subject to ; and by consulting toge- 
ther as to the remedies to be applied. Surely 
this is what you would do in the case of phy- 
sical malady — on the first symptom of bodily 
disease. 
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After what has been advanced above, there 
remains little to be said to those parents who 
heedlessly bring up their children in what 
may be called an atmosphere of falsehood. 
How can children reconcile a regard for truth 
with respect to their parents, when, from their 
infancy, they perceive the discrepancy be- 
tween words and facts of daily occurrence. — 
When, ^* not at home'' is the message sent 
to visitors ; when tradesmen and workwomen 
are desired to send things home because the 
family will leave town on a certain day, which 
is not the day appointed, &c. When^no scru- 
ple is made about lying in matters of such 
little importance, how can it be expected that 
children should perceive the impropriety of 
falsehood in matters of greater moment to 
them. I know it is said that these falsehoods 
are mutually understood, and are not meant 
to deceive. If they are mutually understood, 
I cannot see the use of them. The abuscj 
however, is but too apparent. Children are 
no casuists; with them facts are facts, and 
words are true or untrue, as they agree or 
disagree with facts. Children should be 
taught that truth is a straight line ; and that 
the least deviation from it is falsehood — ^that 
every thing they say must be quite true, or 
else it will be quite untrue. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Children are allowed to hear strong Language (as 
it is called) and they soon learn to adopt it. 

VERY nearly allied to falsehood are exag- 
geration and misrepresentation. To these 
children are exceedingly prone, I would not 
say so much from a vicious disposition, as 
from their being children. It is constantly 
to be kept in view that every thing is new to 
theniy though familiar to us. They are, there- 
fore, living in a state of excitement from the 
objects which affect their outward senses, as 
well as from those which are pressing on their 
understanding, memory, &c. They have no 
knowledge of language but that which they 
acquire by the sense of hearing. Is it, then, 
wonderful that they imitate what they hear ? 
How many grown persons are frequently using 
the epithets, splendid, delicious, delightful, 
sweet, good-natured, generous, magnificent, 
sublime, immense, infinite, eternal, nasty, 
hateful, cross, ugly, miserable, shocking, dis- 
mal, infernal, &c., applying them to objects 
or actions which are too insignificant on the 
one hand, or too respectable and useful on 
the other, to be thus designated. 
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If children cannot be kept from this con- 
tagion, they should, at least, be forbidden to 
use such terms ; or indeed any terms to which 
they cannot afEx a meaning. There is a tem- 
perance in language, which must be insisted 
on in the nursery and in the schoolroom ; or 
it will never be acquired at a future period. 
I need not say how essential such an acquisi- 
tion is ; nor advert to the many evils which 
proceed from the want of it. They are too 
widely extended, and too deeply felt by all 
who have any intercourse with society. 

But there is another very important point 
of view, in which strong expressions should 
be considered as extremely hurtful. They 
not only lead to habits of mis-statement and 
exaggeration, but they unfit the mind for the 
reception and due impression of abstract truths. 
Our notions, for instance, of the Divine Attri- 
butes are presented to the mind by terms 
which peculiarly belong to them. If, there- 
fore, these terms be applied to common hourly 
occurrences, or familiar objects, how will the 

Sten • ^^^^ ^ conceive any thing of their 

f ®°f ^y^ and solemn application in matters 

gion . ^YQ jj^|. ^^j, conceptions in this 

0^1 d 1^^ ^""'^ ^^^ • ^^^' *^^* ^^ '^"- 
thf^ L* ^i! ' ^^^ ^ kittle time, on any one of 

quicklTtl'^^^^^ ^^^> ^^' ^^* fo-^ ^i-^^lf 

"s'lt to a stand? I remember, 
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when about five or six years of age, having 
looked at the stars on a beautiful evening, and 
having thought ** God made all these," the 
question immediately arose in my mind, ^^ Who 
made God ?" The answer was, '^ Mamma 
told me God has always been ;" and I tried 
to grasp the wonderful conception, but found 
it beyond the reach of my understanding — 
Am I any nearer to it now ? I know some- 
thing of God in his works ; I know something 
of him in his word ; I trust I know something 
of him in his Beloved Son, by the teaching 
of his Holy Spirit; — but God in his Omni- 
science, in his Omnipresence, in his uncre- 
ated Eternity — is indeed incomprehensible, 
not only to man, but, doubtless, to the highest 
created intelligences : for, ** who by search- 
ing can find out God ? Who can find out 
the Almighty to perfection V Let no parent 
suppose that these remarks are inapplicable 
to the early stages of instruction. Very young 
children do receive impressions, which remain 
with them and influence their future character, 
in a much greater degree than could be ima- 
gined. If the land is to be cultivated, it must 
be kept free from weeds. If the wheat is 
to be productive, we must constantly watch 
against the enemy, who sows tares amongst it. 
Parentsoftheyoungest children must not allow 
themselves to be surprised while sleeping. 
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When children have the habit of using 
strong expressions, they should be told the 
meaning of the terms they so misapply— 
" What a tremendous rocking horse," said a 
little boy, when we were walking — " It is 
such a tremendous way," said another, who 
had a short distance to go to church. Here 
indeed I might multiply instances; but I 
doubt not that such are familiar to most 
persons. 

With older children who can write, a good 
method is, to make them tvrite the words 
they misuse, with the true meanings, several 
times by way of imposition, during their play 
hours. But this, of course, not till they have 
been frequently cautioned not to use them. 

Deceit is often practised towards children 
in giving them medicines^ or in persuading 
them to do what they dislike. 

This is another unreasonable and danger* 
ous practice, too common among those who 
have the charge of children. And yet, a 
little reflection would convince any one that 
it is at once useless and injurious. Children 
are not so dull that they cannot discover 
artifice ; nor so unreasonable, when properly 
treated, that they cannot be managed without 
it. What can result, for instance, from giv- 
ing them medicines disguised in articles of 
food? They will sooner or later make the 
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discovery ; and the consequence will be, that 
they will suspect every thing that is offered 
them. A tradesman's wife, whom I once mfet 
walking out with her children, told me that 
she had frequently given them medicines in 
sugar, beer, &c. " But now," said she, '* they 
are grown so wise that they wont take a 
drop of beer from me." What was this but 
a proof that she had lost their confidence ? 
And what was she teaching them, but to de- 
ceive her, when they could gain any advan- 
tage by so doing ? I ventured to tell her the 
danger she was incurring: but being an 
ignorant woman, she took offence, and wished 
me a good afternoon. 

It were well if such practices towards chil- 
dren could always be excused by the plea of 
ignorance. But for one who errs ignorantly 
in this matter, there are many who, from 
mistaken fondness, from want of considera- 
tion, or from indolence, suffer the infant mind 
to be imbued with principles which they 
would shudder to inculcate by precept ; would 
shudder to anticipate as influencing the con- 
duct of their children when older. Yet, 
what other consequences can ensue ? When 
all possible care is taken of children, they 
may deceive ; for, " The heart is deceitful 
above all things." But when. parents imply 
that deceit is allowable in some cases, may 
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not children infer, that it cannot be a great 
sin in any case ? Let parents then beware of 
seeking for themselves or for their children 
present ease, or present gratification, at the 
expense of future advantage. That fondness 
is very questionable which, to prevent a few 
tears, or a slight disgust, would compromise 
the integrity, fortitude, and self-denial which 
should be instilled as early as possible. 

Some parents talk of making their children 
happy, because they will have troubles enough 
when they are grown up. These are pre- 
cisely the parents whose children are not 
happy ; and their very solicitude to make 
them so is the cause. Every thing must be 
made agreeable to them ; their studies must 
be disguised — pictures, games, teetotums, 
and counters, instead of regular solid instruc- 
tion. Their medicines must be disguised, 
and made palatable. Their faults must be 
disguised, by terms of palliation or excuses. 
In time their manners must partake of this 
disguise, or they will not be fit to appear in 
the drawing room — unwholesome food this for 
the mind. As sweetmeats destroy the tone 
and vigour of the digestive organs, so all this 
false indulgence enervates the mental facul- 
ties, and prevents the developement of those 
moral energies, which will be called for when 
the troubles of life are to be sustained ; when 
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the temptations of manhood are to be re- 
sisted ; when the " grace of God" * is not to 
be received " in vain." 

Children should » in all respects be consi- 
dered as fiiture men and women. Nothing 
should be done for them, even in infancy, 
that may militate against their best interests 
in maturity. This axiom is indeed kept in 
view as far as the body is concerned. How 
then is it lost sight of in the far more impor- 
tant relations of mental, moral, and spiritual 
existence ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Fear of Man is too often inculcated, by telling 
Children what People will say or think of them ; 
instead of reminding them of what God regards. 

AS one principle only should be the rule 
of our conduct, so should we seek to 
implant, as early as possible, in the infant 
mind, that one principle. It is true, a very 
young child cannot be governed by the fear 
of God ; but the parents should be habitually 
under that holy, happy influence; and in 

training their children, they should enforce 

■ 

* 2Cor. vi. 1. 

c 2 
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duty by motives consistent with that prin- 
ciple; urging them to what is required, 
because it is right ; and making them under- 
stand that they must do it, because they are 
bidden to do it. 

As soon, however, as a child can attain to 
the knowledge of God, as his Creator, Pre- 
server, and Benefactor,* he must be told that 
God has commanded children to obey their 
parents ; and that parents will displease the 
great and good God if they allow their chil- 
dren to be naughty-t These motives, urged 
in a serious, calm, and affectionate manner, 
will have their due weight. The child will 
generally comply with the parent's desire; 
and even when, from natural temper, he con- 
tinues to resist, he will perceive the justice of 
the chastisement that must be inflicted in 
order to subdue him. 

If parents would more seriously and more 
frequently represent themselves as responsi- 
ble creatures, their children would, in time, 
imbibe the important feeling. Whatever we 
wish children to learn should be constantly 
exhibited before them ; not only in precept 
but in practice. And great circumspection is 
here needful : for as the natural tendency is 
towards evil, one deviation on the part of 

Seepage 164. f Seepage 161. 
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parents will act as a counterpoise to many 
lessons, and much care at other times. 

A child should never be cautioned to be- 
have well before company ; neither should he 
be threatened that some friend shall be told 
of his being naughty. Yet how common is 
the enquiry, " What will such a one say if 
you do not read well ?" and the remarks, 
*^ Such a one does not think you are so 
naughty, or he would not speak to you." 

" Mrs. would not let you play with her 

little girls, if she did not think you a better 
child." These and many other such motives 
are daily urged upon children ; and as the 
sustaining of a reputation is more easy than 
the formation of good habits ; as it is less 
difficult to appear good sometimes, than to 
try to behave well at all times, it is no won- 
der that children pursue the plan thus marked 
out for them. The mischief arising from 
hence is greater than would at first sight be 
suspected. Let any one look abroad in the 
world, and see to what a degree " the fear of 
man bringeth a snare." Let him consider 
what is sacrificed to appearances. What 
expense of property and of principle ! What 
expense of life under the sanction of what the 
world calls " honour !" and then let him say 
whether all proper means should not be used 
to counteract the effects of it in early life. 
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The fear of man is peculiar to civilized society ; 
(the savage, as he is called, knows nothing 
of such bondage), and it is curious to observe 
how soon children are brought under its in- 
fluence. Hence the terms " school-boy" and 
" school-girl," which in this application have 
always meant the same as they are likely 
always to mean ; namely, children who have 
imbibed the habits and manners of a society 
of children. I have frequently received chil- 
dren in a school who, on their arrival, had 
certainly distinctive features, if not a marked 
character, different from the rest; but in a 
short time all distinction would be at an end, 
and they would merge into school-girls also : 
not daring to look, or speak, or act differently 
from their schoolfellows. 

Fear is natural to children as the effect of 
their helplessness, and as one of the effects 
of sin. In a world of distress and danger, it 
is manifestly implanted as a safeguard ; but in 
order that it prove available to that end, it must 
be rightly directed. Children should be taught 
to fear what is wrong, because it is displeasing 
to God ; but they should be carefully guarded 
from all groundless fears. There is as much 
difference between this moral diffidence and 
mere mental timidity, as there is between 
moral courage or fortitude, and mere bravery 
or personal valour : the seat of the former, in 
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both cases, being in the heart and conscience ; 
while that of the latter is only in the mind or 
sentiment. " I fear God, and have no other 
fear," was beautifully said by one whom his 
fellow men sought to intimidate. Such should 
be the feeling of parents ; and their practice 
should exemplify it. Children should be con- 
stantly reminded that in the path of duty they 
have nothing to fear ; as they will be under 
the especial protection of God. That what- 
ever he allows to happen to them in this world 
will be best for them, if they serve him ; 
since, '* He makes all things work together 
for good to them that love him." 

Some children are very shy towards stran- 
gers, others are rude and boisterous. In 
either case, it will be prudent not to make any 
remarks in presence of the children ; as their 
faults are more likely to be confirmed than 
corrected when thus spoken of.* The pa- 
rents should notice them afterwards, accord- 
ing to their tendency, — repressing the rude 
child, and encouraging the shy one ; without 

* The mother of a little boy once told me of his cau- 
rage, and, as an instance of it, informed me that he had 
got into an open carriage and driven it from the door. 
" Indeed,'' added she, " he is quite reckless," What 
the child understood by this, I know not; but, as a 
specimen of his enterprising propensity, he shortly after 
jumped up, and purposely thrust his head through a 
pane of glass. 
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any reference to the opinion of the visitors, 
but from motives of duty and obedience .to 
themselves. 



" The things that are highly esteemed 
among men^' are frequently spoken of in the 
presence of children ; and commended to their 
regardj by the value set on them by the 
speakers. 

I do not here advert to the conversation of 
worldly persons only. They that are of the 
world mind the things of the world, and 
mind no others. But in circles where the 
world is professedly renounced — where, as 
one cannot but hope, parents are desiring 
better things for their children, those better 
things are very seldom prominent subjects of 
discourse, either in the family, or among 
friends. 

I may here be met by the remark, " It is 
impossible to be always talking religiously." 
In the sense here meant, it is not, perhaps, 
possible to us in our mortal state. But we 
must take care, on the other hand, that we 
do not talk irreligiously. It would not be 
difficult to prove that much, very much, of 
daily conversation has a tendency quite con- 
trary to religion. Let any one who frequents 
society (religious society), let any father or 
mother of a young family take notice, even 
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during one day, of the topics discussed by 
themselves or others before their children. 
Let their own circumstances be the subject, 
in the family. Is there not frequently a dis- 
satisfaction, which borders on discontent ; or 
a desiring of things they have not, which 
savours of covetousness ? Then, when the 
condition of others is spoken of in comparison 
with their own — is it with that spirit of thank- 
fulness so beautifully expressed in Dr. Watts's 
hymn for children : 

*• Whene'er I take my walks abroad, 

How many poor I see. 
What shall I render to my God 

For all his gifts to me ?" 

or is it not too often with allusion to their 
superior advantages, whether of fortune, rank, 
connections, or means of providing for the 
instruction and future views of their chil- 
dren? 

Again, when children or young persons 
are spoken of, are they commended for their 
attainments in Christian knowledge, their 
practice of filial duties ? Are they not rather 
commended for their worldly acquirements ? 
the boys for their Greek and Latin ; the girls 
for their music, French, and drawing ? I am far 
from depreciating these pursuits ; but I would 
keep them in their place. They are doubtless 
of the world that now is, and they will perish 
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with it. I would not have them held up to 
the view of children in such a way as to at- 
tract their chief regard. 

If from conversation in the family we turn 
to that which passes among friends in morn- 
ing or evening visits, what are the subjects 
discussed ? I would not say always, but too 
generally, they are the news of the day — the 
politics of the day — the deaths and marriages 
of acquaintances. None of them, indeed, 
unfit subjects for conversation or reflection ; 
but all of them talked of in a very unfit way 
before children. How seldom, for instance, 
when the affairs of our country, or those of 
other nations are discussed, do the speakers 
advert to the beautiful declarations of scrip- 
ture, that, ** the Lord reigneth, be the people 
never so unquiet," that, " He setteth up one, 
and putteth down another," that, *^ Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation," &c. &c. 

How very few children of six or seven 
years old have been able to learn, from the 
conversation of grown persons in their parent's 
house, that kings, nations, powers, councils, 
and armies, are all under the sovereign rule 
of the Lord of Hosts — that, in the emphatical 
words of Bishop Wilson, " the world is God's 
world" — and yet children of six or seven 
years old, and even younger children, do learn 
much in the drawing room ; and they would 
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learn much of moral and religious truth, were 
it thus presented to them, while under the in- 
fluence of relaxation and enjoyment. Children, 
however playful and heedless they may ap- 
pear, are generally attentive to what is pass- 
ing; this is evident by their frequently re- 
peating, with tolerable accuracy, what they 
hear in society. 

Again, when the death of friends or ac- 
quaintances is the subject of discourse, how 
seldom can a child collect from the speakers 
any notions suitable to so solemn an event. 
If at one time it is mentioned in a serious 
manner, and the needful preparation adverted 
to, yet on other occasions the subject is 
treated with an indifference that borders on 
levity, — " Such a one is well off now ; he has 
had a large fortune left him by an old uncle, 
or an old aunt, who has lately died," or *^ Such 
a one will be able to do many things after his 
father's death ; or when his mother's jointure 
falls in." What can children infer from these 
views of death ? What they actually do infer 
— that it would be something very sad for 
them to die ; but, that it would be something 
very desirable for their relations to die, and 
leave them an inheritance. Alas ! it is to be 
feared that these early impressions are some- 
times permanent to a degree that would cause 
parents to shudder, if they knew the sufferings 
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of those who have undutifol grown up chil- 
dren ; and considered that such may be their 
own painful experience in future years. But 
we are all self-flatterers; and there is no 
self-ldattery, perhaps, like that of parents. 
Other children may he undutiful — nay, it can- 
not be denied that many are so; but their 
darlings never will be anything but a comfort 
to them. *^ Mine are not such depraved 
children as you have been accustomed to," 
said a mother to me, when I pointed out an 
evil tendency in one of her little girls ; " you 
are quite mistaken about their dispositions." 
When the marriage of friends or acquaint- 
ances is the topic of conversation, what again 
do we generally hear ? That " such a one 
has married a very pretty girl, with a large 
fortune ;" or it may be, " she has no fortune; 
but is highly accomplished : plays, sings, and 
draws beautifully," or, (which is a superior 
encomium) "she has been educated abroad." 
It is true, the adult hearers and speakers 
know (some of them, perhaps, by actual ex- 
perience) that these are not the only requisites 
for a wife and a mother ; but how are the 
poor little children to know that beauty, 
wealth, music, drawing, and a foreign educa- 
tion, are not essential to the well being of a 
cnristian even in his temporal course — much 
ess can they be advantageous to his immortal 
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Before I quit the subject of unguarded 
conversation before children, one or two topics 
may be adverted to, which do not, perhaps, 
fall under the immediate subjects of this 
chapter. First, then, all remarks on the bad 
manners, habits, conduct, &c. of absent friends 
or acquaintances should be avoided in the 
presence of children. They are bound to 
respect grown persons ; (of whose merits or 
demerits they cannot judge) and it is dan- 
gerous to undermine, in any way, that feeling 
of dependence and deference, which is so 
beautifully characteristic of childhood.* 

Remarks on books, sermons, and preachers 
(at all times too common) should be avoided 
in the presence of children, as tending to 
foster a critical spirit. They should be told 
that there are no books put into their hands 
from which they cannot learn something; 
and that what they have to do with sermons 
is, to remember as much as they can, and to 
pray for grace to do what they are taught in 
them. 

* Matt, xviii. 3, 4. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Personal Vanity is fostered in Children^ by too 
much Attention to Dress: and Conceit is en- 
couraged by displaying their little Attainments 
to Visitors y whose Remarks they do not forget. 

WHAT has been said on the foregoing 
subject will, in some measure, apply 
to this. But, there are more direct ways 
of administering to personal vanity than the 
mere approval of things temporal possessed 
by others. The dress of children should 
indeed be suited to their station, in some re- 
spects ; but it cannot, to be consistent with a 
healthful state of body and mind, be too 
simple, and free from ornament. Whatever 
causes preternatural heat, or occasions any 
restraint on the free and playful motions of a 
child, should be carefully avoided ; as tending 
to weaken the nervous system, and to impede 
organic developement. But dress is a very 
important part of a child's education, in a 
moral and mental^ as well as in a physical 
point of view. 

Here, then, I might take up the pen of a 
censor, and dilate on absurdities almost innu- 
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merable. But, I will rather take the pen of 
a kind monitress, to warn the unwary; or 
that of an experienced guide, to direct the 
anxious enquirer : and while I point out 
errors, deplore the necessity of noting them. 

This part of a child's education is prepared 
for even before it is born : for, as I have re- 
marked elsewhere, numerous fine things are 
got ready for the expected infant. The clothes 
are made so long and full, the quillings and 
linings are so thick, that the dress must bear 
a very undue proportion to the weight of the 
dear little infant. 

What can be the use of so much attire ? is 
a question not easily answered : while the 
injury it occasions must be obvious ; for what 
grown person could sustain a weight of cloth- 
ing so disproportionate. Those who have 
seen infants in warm climates are more aware 
of this mischief than others can be. There 
the infant, instead of having its limbs en- 
cumbered by dress, has the free use of them, 
and turns it to good account, by crawling on 
the floor at four or five months old. A new 
article of dress now used for infants is a 
veiL This must prevent their breathing the 
fresh air when taken out; but it can serve 
no valuable purpose. The eye-sight may be 
the ostensible plea for its use ; but the chil- 
dren of the poor have their sight as perfect as 
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those of the opulent ; and the present genera- 
tion, for whom veils were not used, are not 
subject to any inconvenience from the want 
of them. 

Look into your own hearts, dear young* 
mothers; scrutinize your motives. Is not 
vanity at the root ? Are not the long robes, 
the elegant mantles, &cr &c. sent out for 
your neighbours to admire? Are not veils 
used to preserve the complexion of your chil- 
dren? If you would really consider your 
infants as sacred deposits, you would anxiously 
try every thought and intent of your hearts by 
the word of God. In doing so, how often 
might you find that you are (without knowing 
it) under the influence of motives your better 
feelings would disclaim. How often, for in- 
stance, is a mother influenced by her nurse, 
whose vanity is flattered by the notice taken 
of her little charge. "This would look so 
mean," "that would not be fit for a trades- 
man's child," &c. are the every day speeches, 
to which undue importance is attached. It 
is true, that during the first few months, the 
infant's mind can receive no injury from these 
measures ; but they will have an influence on 
the mind of the mother. She, having yielded 
to custom, fashion, and the opinions of her 
servants, will be less prepared to withstand 
them in future ; and whatever her good sense 
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or judgment may prescribe, will generally be 
over-ruled by those to whom she ought to 
dictate without appeal. 

The child then will be dressed in ribbons, 
laces, and feathers ; its hair will be tortured 
into curls before it can speak ; and people will 
admire, because they will conclude that ad- 
miratiop is expected, when so much expense 
and pains are bestowed to obtain it. Many 
mothers of observation know how soon their 
children are impressed by what they hear in 
this way ; and some of them deplore the 
want of caution in their visitors. But how 
many, on the other hand, through a blind 
partiality, are ready to believe much more 
than the politeness of their friends leads them 
to affirm ; and are even so imprudent as to 
repeat, or allow the nurse to repeat, in the 
presence of their children, what has been said 
of them. 

Let it not be forgotten that mothers have 
promised, for themselves and for their chil- 
dren, "to renounce the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world." Yet all this love of 
admiration, indulged in themselves and fos- 
tered in their little ones, must have a tendency 
quite contrary to renunciation. It might, 
indeed, be less injurious, were there no re- 
sponsive corruption in the infant heart ; but 
that in its weakness and ignorance is pe- 
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culiarly exposed to danger in this way. 
Vanity, in some form, is perhaps the first 
corruption developed, the last subdued in the 
human heart: even when, by divine grace, 
the thoughts are, in a measure, brought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ. 

From the beginning of my career, I have 
noticed the eflfects of vanity in very young chil- 
dren. Among the first I took charge of was a 
little girl, four years of age, who had been 
told by some one that she was pretty ; though 
her parents were very cautious in this respect. 
Frequently, on going to my room, I found the 
looking-glass turned, as if some one had been 
viewing her feet. This was unaccountable to 
me, till one day when I entered and found 
this little girl admiring herself before the 
glass, which she had pushed down for that 
purpose. 

Another child, a boy, about the same age, 
had been living with his mamma in a retired 
part of the country, where a hat and coat, not 
very fresh or handsome, sufficed for the pur- 
pose of warmth more than one winter. His 
maid, however, deemed something more than 
warmth needful ; and frequently found fault 
with his " shabby" walking dress. At length 
a removal afforded the desired opportunity of 
purchasing for the child a new hat and coat, 
— dressed in these I took him out with me. 
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We had walked some distance up the High 
Street of Cheltenham, when he exclaimed, in 
a tone half petulant, half important, ^^all 
those people are staring so at my new hat and 
coat." " Indeed, dear," I replied, " they are 
too much accustomed to little boys with hats 
and coats on, to notice yours ; besides, they 
do not know that you have new ones." A 
formal reproof for his self-conceit would not 
have bad half the effect of this assurance, 
that he was not the object of notice. 

Another little boy, (who had heard the 
tailor scolded for not making his clothes to fit 
well) attached at all times much importance 
to his dress; and on one occasion gave a 
striking proof of it. He came into the school- 
room one morning in a very pretty dress, 
which was quite new; but as we made a 
point of not fostering his vanity, neither his 
sisters nor I took any notice of it. I called 
him to me, as usual, to repeat his little morn- 
ing prayers, and a hymn. He got through 
them pretty well, till he reached the third 
verse of his hymn, — 

'' So like the sun would I begin 
The business of my"— 

here he paused, his eyes were fixed on his 
buttons ; and the word " clothes" was sub- 
stituted for the word " day," — poor little fel- 
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low ! I was, of course, obliged to reprove 
his negligence and his vanity ; and to shew 
him what sad effects they produced. 

This kind of conceit is not so dai^erous in 
boys as in girls; because not so likely to 
grow up with them : but it is very disj^ee* 
able in both ; as it destroys all the beautiful 
simplicity of childhood . In girls it leads to 
affectation, display, and many little arts, by 
which attention may be attracted ; all tending 
to form a character replete witH duplicity and 
insincerity. 

I knew a little girl in her seventh year, wh^, 
with the air of a little woman, shewed her silk 
frock, and told her cousin it was made ac- 
cording to the last fashion. The same child) 
after taking a walk in Hyde Park, came hoHie 
and told us exultiugly that a lady had re- 
marked what a pretty figure she had. Would 
a child of her age have known anything about 
beauty of form or face, if she had not been 
very imprudeDtly dealt with? Some time 
after, I was with her in the country, and on 
one occasion observed her in the garden^ 
practising some of her little airs. She was 
quite alone, therefore, I was anxious to know 
whom she expected to admire her. Going 
out, and looking in the direction her eyes in* 
dicated, I saw a woman servant at the window 
of the adjoining house, who was regarding 
little miss with some complacency. 
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So tn>e it is that vanity will stoop to any 
meanness. When the appetite has once been 
excited, food must be had, however coarse : 
husks will suffice m most cases. 

As children should not be informed of their 
personal advantages, neither should they be 
commended for quickness of parts, or intel- 
lectual attainments. I have known even 
young children^ who would be induced to 
exertion by praise ; but who would do no- 
thing comparatively without it ; because they 
had been accustomed to work under its influr 
ence. 

It should be an invariable rule, in all cases, 
but more especially with regard to children, 
net to do evil that good may come. I would 
rMher lo«^, in a child's intellectual advance^ 
ment, all that must be purchased by praise, 
or attained by the more dangerous excitement 
of emulation, than gain for him the highest 
attainments of science, at the expense of cme 
moral feeling. What, indeed, has knowledge 
to do with happiness, unless it lead to the 
source of happiness, through the paths of 
humility, faith, obedience and charity ? know- 
ledge, indeed, is power ; as it has been 
proudly said. But, let it be remembered that 
knowledge, in the unconverted and unsancti* 
fied, is power to do evil, rather than to do 
good. The moral principle, on the other 
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hand, when early attended to^ and carefully 
guarded, prepares for the reception of that 
better knowledge^ which is able to make wise 
unto salvation. I am not here speaking of the 
religious feelings of children ; because I in- 
tend to discuss them more at large in a sepa- 
rate section — but I am endeavouring to shew 
the necessity, on the part of parents, and of 
all persons entrusted with children, of guard- 
ing against those false impressions which too 
easily become habits of the mind, and the 
medium through which false views are ad* 
mitted, and^ in many cases, established. 

If parents (religious parents) would calmly 
reflect on what they may observe around them, 
they would perceive that a worldly selfish 
spirit may very soon be cherished in their little 
children. ^^ The lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life,*' have their act- 
ings in the infant heart at a very early period. 
How all these are cherished by undue attea*- 
tion to dressing, curling, braiding, and adorn- 
ing; by exposing children to drawing-room 
display, and drawing-room commendaticm ; 
any one, who will consider the matter, is 
competent to judge. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Too much attention is paid to the whims and humours 
of Children when they are not well ; and excuses 
are made for spoiling them, because they are rfe- 
licate. 

IT is not to be doubted that great allowance 
should be. made at all times for poor suf- 
fering human creatures, and especially for 
children, when they are not well. But while 
the utmost tenderness may be shewn to them, 
care must be taken that great solicitude for 
the body do not intrench upon the more im- 
portant duty of caring for the soul — that the 
moral faculties be not injured by false indul- 
gence. I have seen delicate children who 
ware perfect tyrants to all about them ; and 
whose delicacy was, of course, increased by 
their pettishness. 

The following dialogue passed in my hear- 
ing, between a child of this kind and her 
mother. . " I have something very pretty to 
bring my little girl ; when I come up again." 
" I don't want it." " But you will when you 
see it ; you will like it." "No; I don't like 
it ; and I don't want it." " But it is so pretty. 
You have not seen it yet." " I don't like it ; 
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and I won't have it, I tell you," said the child, 
in a voice that had now risen to a scream. I 
should have been thought extremely cruel, 
had I recommended that the child should be 
put in the comer, for such behaviour, (for I 
had vainly oflfered some hints respecting her) 
but to a calm spectator with the fifth com* 
mandment in his heart, and the precept, to 
** train up a child in the way he should go," 
bearing upon it, the cruelty would have ap- 
peared to be in another quarter. 

Par^its, indeed, are not aware bow mucli 
injury is done, even to the bodily health of 
young children, by giving way to their ca- 
prices at any time. The irritation, to which 
delicate children are subject, is frequently in- 
creased by the means used to calm it. In 
the instance cited above, had the mother 
quietly told the child, at once, that she should 
not have the pleasure she refused so rudely, 
the consequence would perhaps have beeD a 
flood of tears, by which her humour would 
have spent itself ; and calmness would have 
been restored, both to her mental and bodily 
frame. 

Now, that I am speaking of tears, I would 
caution parents on this subject. Children 
sometimes gain their point by crying ; merely 
because their parents cannot bear to see them 
in tears ; or because it is deaned injuriouB'to 
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their health. In either case, a little prudence 
and firmness on the part of parents would ob- 
viate this difficulty. Were they to make it an 
invariable rule from early infancy, that a child 
should not obtain any thing by cry m^, their 
peace and comfort would not be so con* 
tinually interrupted by petulance and cla- 
mour. 

J speak from experience. A family of 
children, whom the physician had pronounced 
to be delicate, heard him one day declare 
that they ought not to cry. What was the 
consequence ? They cried whenever they 
wanted their own way in preference to that 
of their parents or teachers. I cannot add 
that they cried seldom : according to the 
physician s injunction. 

I met with an excellent maxim^ in early 
life, and have found the observance of it very 
beneficial. It is to this effect, while children 
should receive the utmost attention^ it should 
never be of that ostensible kind which will en- 
courage self-importance. 

Again, with regard to tears* Parents should 
not consider crying as a proof of tenderness. 
Parents, no doubt^ shed^ tears of tenderness 
themselves ; but young children cannot have 
that refined sensibility which is produced by 
reflection on the past, and anxiety for the fu- 
ture. A mother once said to me, ^' my little 
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girls are so fond of me, that they cannot bear 
me to reprove them : they immediately burst 
into tears." " Yes," remarked another member 
of the family, i^ho saw the case in a diflferent 
point of view, " when either of them is re- 
proved, in the gentlest manner, they both 
begin to cry as loud as they can; to the 
great annoyance of their mother and her 
friends." 

Children are shrewd observers of grown 
persons — ^they are not long in finding out the 
weak points of their parents or teachers ; nor 
tardy in taking advantage of them. When 
they gain power in this way, they use it, as 
all inverted authority is used, to their own 
injury, as well as to the annoyance of their 
parents and teachers. 

I once took charge of a child, (not a little 
one) whose mother expressed too much anxiety 
that she should take plenty of nourishing food, 
especially at dinner ; and that she might have 
an appetite, all study was to be laid aside for 
an hour previous to that. meal. 

One day, some difficulty in playing a pas*^ 
sage my way detained us at the piano- forte so 
much longer than I was aware, that dinner was 
announced before we left it. " There now,'* 
said my pupil, ^^ I have been kept here aU 
this time ; and I shall not have a bit of ap- 
petite for my dinner/' No comment was 
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made on this speech — we went down to the 
dining-room. The dear mother was not at 
home : so I asked a blessing, and then offered 
to help the young lady. ** No," said she, ** I 
cannot eat any ; I have not a bit of appetite.'' 
The portion she refused, I took for myself; 
and, as / had an appetite, I began to eat my 
dinner without taking any notice of her. She 
sat by sometime, turning her fork about, and 
looking rather disconcerted ; but when I had 
finished what was on my plate, and was about 
to help myself to another piece of meat, she 
looked up, and said, " Won't you give me a 
little bit ?" " Oh yes ! certainly, my love," 
I replied, " if you have an appetite." No 
more was said at that time. She ate a good 
dinner, and not many days after reverted to 
the affair of her own accord, by saying, "If 
you were to live with me twenty years, I 
should never sulk with my dinner again." I 
did live with her several years, on very plea- 
sant terms, without the recurrence of any si- 
milar event ; though I had previously seen her 
dear mother sadly distressed at some untoward 
interruptions to her appetite at dinner time ; 
attended by much intreaty on her part, and 
much crying on the part of the child. 

Children will sometimes cry with much 
noise, when with their nurses or governesses, 
in order to be heard by their parents, that 

D 2 
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the latter may think th^ are ill-used. There 
will be plenty of such crying if the mother on 
every occasion enquire, *^ what is the matter 
now ?" or send to know the cause of it. She 
should rather wait till she can have an oppor«> 
tunity of speaking to the child, when not 
crying ; and then her tone should neither be 
one of pity, nor of anger ; but a simple en* 
quiry. " I heard you crying in a very loud 
manner, (at such a time) I fear you were 
naughty." And then she should, in a very 
kind manner, persuade the child to tell the 
cause herself, cautioning her to relate every^ 
thing exactly as it happened. 

Parents may not perhaps confide implicitly 
in a nurse or a governess ; but they should 
have such a general confidence, in persons 
about their children, as will encourage them 
in their arduous undertaking, on the one 
h&nd ; and prevent the growth of evil tem- 
pers and passions in their children on the 
other. 

The tyranny of children is proverbial; 
and it is no where exercised with more ri-> 
gour than in the nursery or the school-room, 
when the children, through the imprudence 
of their parents, have gained an ascendancy. 
If parents delegate their authority, and yet do 
not maintain it in the person of their delegates 
-^what is this but to undermine it for them* 
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selves. It is the case of a house divided 
against itself, which must eventually fall. 

A little girl, about nine years of age, was 
once placed under my care. She had been 
spoiled in many ways ; and though I had her 
parents' support, she tried several of her old 
methods with me, at the commencement, 
crying among the rest ; though she did not 
r^eat it, when she found I was not intimi- 
dated. We were in the drawing-room, which 
was on the ground floor. She was practising 
a little musical exercise, which I required her 
to begin again, as she had made a mistake ; 
instead of doing as she was desired, she laid 
her hands down, and raised her voice to a very 
high pitch. I rose up immediately, and walk- 
ing to the other end of the room, opened a 
large window that looked upon the lawn ; 
then I went to the farther end of the room and 
opened a door which led to the back stairs and- 
offices. My little charge left off" screaming, 
and enquired, " what are you doing ; opening 
all the doors and windows ?" I replied, ^* you 
did not cry so loudly for me only to hear you ; 
so I am giving others the opportunity you wish 
them to have." This cool manner of treat-, 
ing her had the desired effect ; and the lesson 
proceeded without farther interruption. 

It is not, however, till parents or teachers 
have had some experience with children^ that 
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they learn the value of a calm undisturbed 
manner towards them. May the writer's 
hints be of use in this way. She would not 
commend or recommend herself — ^many have 
been her errors ; though great was her anxiety 
for the welfare of her pupils. Her object now 
is to caution others against errors which ex- 
perience has taught her to be such — to warn 
them of Scylla, on the one hand; and of 
Charybdis on the other. This may be the last 
service she will render to children or their 
parents ; but if a divine blessing accompany 
it, in answer to her prayers, it will not be aa 
unimportant nor an unproductive labour. 



CHAPTER VII. 

HAVING considered what is to be avoided 
for children ; and thus, as it were^ set 
a fence about the enclosure we intend to cul- 
tivate, the next process must be the correcting 
of the soil : for we are always to keep in 
mind that tkat is essentially bad. Children 
are bom in sin ; and its actings in them are 
very soon apparent. The three great roots of 
corruption are, pride, vanity, and selfishness 
— from these proceed the natural branches 
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peculiar to each, which I shall place in their 
order, respectively — 

Pride. 



Vanity. 

Desire to be no- 
ticed. 

Lore of dress. 

Admiration of per* 
son. 

Desire of being 
thought clever. 

Affectation. 

Display. 



Selfishness, 

Greediness. 
Covetoasness. 
Falsehood. 
Slyness, deceit, 

and artifice. 
Jealousy. 
Indolence. 
Idleness. 
Carelessness. 



Anger or Passion. 

Impatience. 

Peevishness. 

Assuming behavi- 
our to brothers 
or sisters. 

Rudeness to ser- 
vants. 

Impertinence. 

Disobedience, 

Obstinacy. 

Perverseness. 

Sullenness. 

A sad catalogue of evils ! but, who that has 
brought up children has not had all or most 
of them to contend with? Who, that has 
sought, by divine grace, to discipline his own 
heart, has not found one or other of them con- 
tinually springing up from that root of bitter- 
ness, indwelling sin ? * 

In regarding the above enumeration, two 
errors are to be avoided. Parents are not 
to imagine that any jof their children will be 
exempt from all these evil tendencies ; nor, 
on the other hand are they to suppose that 
each child will display them all. Let them' 
just watch over the moral health of their little 



^ The believer has his will subdued, not so his chil- 
4rcD, in whom all these evils are to be combated. 
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ones as they watch over their physical health, 
and take the alarm at the first symptom of 
disorder, endeavouring to find out from 
whence it proceeds, and applying the remedies 
in their power without delay. Let the num- 
ber of evils they have to contend with, rather 
rouse them to exertion, than paralyse their 
efforts. Let them begin early, and continue 
steadily, — ^they will certainly see some firuit 
of their labours. The Rev. Thomas Scott, 
(Bible Scott) remarked on the backwardness 
of parents in general, saying, he had finished 
discipline before others began it. He had so 
early trained his little ones to obedience and 
good order, that he had not much trouble with 
them afterwards. 

Anger or Passion. 

This disposition shews itself at a very early 
period, and gentle means must be early ap* 
plied to correct it. The dear little infant 
cannot be chastised, but it must not be yielded 
to. Nothing must be conceded to violent 
crying. The attention may be diverted to 
some other object than that desired, and this 
done without effort, generally succeeds ; but 
no plaything should be offered to the child 
while crying. He must be quieted without a 
bribe. — On these occasions the child should 
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be brought to the mother; and she should 
receive him with an expression of sorrow^ and 
speak very calmly to him, but on no account 
carei^s, or pity him in word. This would be 
to foster the sad disposition, which cannot be 
too early repressed. As soon as a child can 
talk, and understand what is said to him^ he 
must be put under restraint whenever the fits 
of anger occur. The comer will sometimes 
be effectual, but if he continue crying there, 
a light closet or empty room will be a more 
suitable place. If none of these succeed the 
rod must be produced, as the child may sus* 
tain bodily injury by his violence, and must 
receive injury to his moral feelings from its 
continuance. I remember the case of a dear 
little nursery child, that used to be brought 
into my school-room when her fits of anger 
came on. On one occasion she continued 
crying violently after the comer and the light 
closet had been tried. Her dear mamma was 
not at home ; therefore, finding that she was 
almost choking, I took down a little rod, and 
whipped her. I was no less surprised than 
affected at the result ; the dear little creature, 
quite subdued, said, ''Me quite good now, 
dear ma'am; kiss me dear ma*am." Had I 
yielded to my own feelings I should, indeed, 
have kissed her, but I knew that she must 
Hot be immediately restored to favour ; so I. 
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told her to sit still for some time, because I 
could not kiss her so soon after she had 
obliged me to whip her. 

I do not however approve of the rod ex- 
cept for very little children, and even for 
them in extreme cases, like that above cited. 
The best remedy for violent anger is to put 
the child to bed at any hour of the day. 
Shame will always stifle or repress anger, 
even in grown persons ; * and it will have its 
due effect on children. Besides this, after a 
fit of anger a child is neither fit for work nor 
play, he is in a state of exhaustion, and if put 
to bed will soon fall asleep, and thus recover 
his wonted energy. 

Here I would offer a caution to parents. 
When a child appears heated and almost 
feverish after violent crying, a dose of cooling 
physic is sometimes recommended— nothing 
worse, however, could be administered. The 
system is already in a state of excitement, 
which medicine would tend rather to increase, 
than to tranquillize. 

It is very common to remark, in the hearing 
of passionate children, that, " though they are 
passionate they are very forgiving;" and 
that '^ it is better to be passionate than obsti- 



* How few persons would give way to anger before a 
superior ! 
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nate or sullen." Surely these palliative say- 
ings have been more frequently repeated than 
analyzed. How can one vicious disposition be 
prrferable to another ? To judge of anger we 
should see its effects in grown persons. What 
distress and anguish does it occasion to all 
around them; and in themselves, what re* 
morse, when better feelings have not been 
stifled by its long indulgence. I am not here 
adverting to extreme cases of hatred, malice, 
and revenge ; but to every day occurrences, 
iu which family comfort is destroyed by some 
individual, who, when the storm is over is 
always ready to apologize^ very forgiving, 
and not unfrequently very generous. 

Nearly allied to anger is impatience ; * this 
also must be checked as early as possible. 
The little child must be taught to ask gently 
for what he wants ; and to wait quietly till it 
can be given to him. Care, indeed, must be 
taken not to provoke him by needless delay. 
But on the other hand, no one must be hurried 
or urged to gratify him. He should be made 

* Grown persons sometimes speak in a very careless 
manner about patience, ** I have not patience to do that," 
" I could never have patience to teach children." " I 
wonder at your patience/' &c. ; forgetting that patience 
or long suffering is one of the fruits of the spirit. I have 
indeed heard other remarks about patience, which I 
should not like to write; and all in the presence of 
children. 
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to feel that he is never of so little consequence 
as when he gives way to naughty tempers. 

Peevishness is the eflFect of impatience, when 
it has not been restrained by proper treatment. 
The child who sees every one around him 
eager to gratify his unreasonable desires, will 
not be pleased with what is done for him. 
His mind, having nothing left to desire, will 
turn upon itself in fretfulness ; discontented 
in the midst of abundance, and displeased in 
the midst of persons who are bound to admi- 
nister to his every wish. Parents sometimes 
make a grievous mistake in this particular ; 
they expect to secure the afiection of their 
children by this false indulgence. "I wiH 
make my child love roe," said a young mother 
one day, in my hearing. How did she pro- 
ceed? She attended to all his wishes and 
complied with all his caprices, as far as she 
could, and even farther than she could with 
safety to herself; frequently carrying him in 
her arms, when he was five years old, and a 
fine robust boy. How did she succeed ? As 
might be expected — she made him love him* 
self instead of her ; and so fostered his self- 
will, that he became intolerable to all about 
him. 

How then, it may be asked, are the affec- 
tions to be secured ? Certainly not by in- 
verting the order which God has established, 
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submission on the child's part, tender but 
firm authority on the parent's side. Be con- 
sistent, and your child will respect you. Be 
tender and kind in your manner, even when 
reproof, privation or chastisement is needful ; 
your child will not love you less for appoint* 
tag it. 

Another effect of what is called a hasty 
temper, is overbearing conduct to brothers 
and sisters ; in this, as in many other parti* 
culars, if parents would be extremely careful 
in training their ^r^^ child, that child would 
assist in training the rest. An elder child should 
never be taught to think himself of more im- 
portance than his brothers and sisters ; unless 
it be on account of the good his example 
may do them. When a second little one 
arrives, all that the elder says or does should 
be noticed in reference to the baby, whom he 
is to love, and to teach what is right by his 
example. It is a principle of our nature, 
which I shall not here attempt to analyze, 
that we love those on whom we confer bene- 
fits, better than those from whom we receive 
them. The little child being taught that he 
can do good to the baby, will have his affec^ 
tions engaged on its behalf, and will thus 
have a motive and stimulus for his own beha- 
viour, which will prove highly beneficial to 
himself and the other children. 
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. This is not an imaginary picture ; memory 
carries me back a few years to the reality in 
a family where there were seven children-— 
the eldest, a girl, had been so well trained, 
that she had a gentle affectionate influence 
over the rest, when only ten years old ; and 
when she was fourteen, was able to relieve 
her mamma by taking many active duties on 
herself, and performing them quietly and 
pleasantly, in conjunction with four younger 
sisters, who were all under her guidance ; 
though she assumed no authority over them* 
How few families there are where such ordep 
and harmony prevail ! How few parents who 
make it their study to cultivate them as early 
as possible ! It is but too common to see the 
first child made a sort of idol or plaything 
by its parents, who, forgetful of their awful 
responsibility towards the dear little object 
of their affection, not only suffer its natural 
dispositions to predominate, but even allow 
vicious practices to be inculcated in order to 

make the child amusing.* 

I ■■ ■ jijiiii. 

* I once saw a sweet little baby who knew only two 
or three words ; and they were such, as neither child nor 
grown person should pronounce, yet those around him 
laughed, and the baby laughed and thought it very 
amusing : it is true, he could not understand what he 
lisped, but he would not forget his first lesson, nor be 
backward in learning a second, when his memory and 
understanding would assist each other. Another little 
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It would be hardly possible to believe that 
persons are thus careless of the treasure 
which is so valuable to them ; did we not 
every day see the moral feelings of children 
trifled with. There seems to be an inde- 
finite notion that time will bring a remedy to 
all the evils of mis-managed childhood ; the 
boys will learn to behave better when they 
are sent to school, and the girls will be kept 
in good order when they have a governess. In 
our gardens, we learn that weeds can be 
easily rooted up, when they are of short 
growth ; but that if left to strike their roots 
deep in the earth, they will not only require 
a strong force to ^luck them out, but will 
also shed their seeds for the production of 



child, two years of age, I remember having seen in the 
dining-room for a short time, when the dessert was on 
the table ; his nurse came to take him to bed, but as he 
did not like to go, he lifted up his foot to kick her, and 
swore at her. Poor child ! he did not know what he 
said, but he must have thought it something clever, as 
bothhis parents laughed at him. Not many months after, 
I heard of the death of this child, and certainly I could 
not help thinking that it was in mercy he was cemoved 
from such tutelage. All persons can see bow pernicious 
to children this sort of treatment is, and yet how few 
feel it in the case of their own little ones. Walking out 
one morning not very long ago, I heard a lady remark 
to another who was with her, that the eldest child of 
some friend was sadly spoiled. " Spoiled," said she, 
** I mean by being encouraged to say saucy things, 
and then laughed at for saying them.' 



»» 
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more weeds. As in the material, so in the 
moral world ; a gentle hand, timely applied, 
may keep under the frequently springing 
weeds, and prevent their spreading; but 
without this timely caution, they will strike 
so deep, and shed their baneful influence so 
widely, that the evil may become ineviti^le, 
and its amount incalculable. 

Rudeness to servants is a very common 
fault, even in young children ; this the parent 
must repress by command and by example ; 
and if these fail, the child must be made to 
feel inconvenience, by not having those ser-* 
vices performed for him which he demands 
with authority or rudenesi. 

Impertinence, another effect of anger, is 
not very common in young children, unless 
they have been in the habit of hearing it 
from the elder ones— it requires very cau- 
tious treatment in all. Parents and teachers 
must be on their guard not to be provoked by 
it ; a quiet manner, or a calm reply will 
check it at the moment, and if persevered in, 
will repress it altogether. I do not mean 
that it should not be noticed in any other 
way, but it will be better to defer the needful 
correction till the evening, and then, remark-^ 
ing tenderly on the child's undutiful and un- 
kind manner of speaking, to send him early 
to bed. 
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Children should not be provoked ; * neither 
should they be reviled ; a child once came to 
me crying, with a note in her hand, " Who 
sentyou with that note?" I inquired. "Miss 
— " replied she, naming her teacher. " Well 
now, tell me yourself what you have done, 
before I read the note ; you know I like you 
to tell me yourself;" after some hesitation 
she sobbed out, " I called her a disgusting 
creature !" Oh my dear child, is it possible 
you could speak in such a manner to your 
teacher? I am indeed shocked and grieved. 
I cannot think where you learned such words ; 
where did you ever hear them ? " She calls 
me so sometimes," returned the child, still 
sobbing. I was, of course, obliged to notice 
the child's misconduct ; but I could not help 
feeling that of the teacher to be still more 
reprehensible. 

♦ Eph. vi. 4. Col. iii. 21. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

IN all cases of irascibility, great tenderness 
should be shewn to the child, and every 
exciting cause avoided, as far as may be con- 
sistent with other duties towards him ; yet this 
must be done in such a manner, that he may 
not suppose his temper is to be yielded to, 
but rather that every proper assistance will 
be given him when he endeavours to subdue it. 
In this and all other cases, when the child 
is old enough to be reasoned with, the autho* 
rity of scripture must be adduced, not only to 
shew him what he ought to do, but also to 
enforce the duty of those who have the charge 
of him, and who, whether parents or teachers, 
are bound to correct him when he does wrong. 
" Is that in the Bible ?" frequently enquired 
a little boy who was under my care. When I 
read the passage, or shewed it to him, he was 
satisfied there was no appeal, and saw plainly 
what was my duty, as well as his own.* I 
shall have more to say on this subject when 
I treat of the religious instruction of children, 
this I intend to do in a separate section, not 
only on account of its importance, but because 

♦ Seepage 160. 
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I think it will be more acceptable and more 
useful to parents, when they have taken a 
previous view of the arduous labours, and 
extensive responsibility to which they are 
liable. Let them not imagine (as some, it is 
to be feared, have done *) that correcting the 
evil tendencies of the infant heart is no part 
of a religious education. Let them rather 
consider that they have vowed, in the name 
of their child, " to renounce the devil and all 
his works." They may, they mmt seek for 
divine. grace to perform their duties, but let 
them not wait till their children can pray, 
before they attempt to subdue what is wrong, 
or to inculcate what is right in their tender 
minds. * 

Before I quit the subject of anger, I must 
advert to that irritability so frequently dis- 
played by young children of the present day. 
Though closely connected with temper, it is 
distinguished from it, by the child's being 
unable to ' keep his hands and feet still, or 
being what it is cMed ^dgetj/. This gene- 
rally proceeds from the mind's having been 
too early, or too much excited,! children of 
this habit should be kept much in the open 



* I heard of a father (a religious father) who said he 
shoald be sorry to see any of his children amiable, 
t See page 242. 

E 
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air, and very little study should be allowed 
them till the miud regains its tone and vigour. 

Children, who are, on the whole, well be- 
haved, will sometimes deviate for a short 
time and appear to be giving way to evil 
tempers. With such, a silent admonition 
will generally be more effectual than reproof. 

I remember tfie case of a very dear child, 
who was docile, diligent, and affectionate. 
One day, however, she seemed to have laid 
aside her good habits and to have become 
quite careless. On my reminding her several 
times that she had neglected her work, she 
coolly answered, " I forgot." I made no re- 
mark at the time, for indeed, I was in new 
circumstances, and scarcely knew what I 
ought to do, being at that time very young. 
The evening arrived, and my pupil went 
with her sisters into the drawing-room, not 
only without milking any apology, but with- 
out taking leave of me, as usual. When she 
was gone, I took her slate, and wrote a list 
of the things she had forgotten during the 
day, adding at the end, " S so far for- 
got herself, and the respect and affection due 
to me, as to quit the school-room without 
taking leave of me." Having done this, I 
hung up her slate, and pursued my occupa- 
tions. By the next morning / too had for- 
gotten. The child was herself again, and all 
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was going on as usual. One child was read- 
ing beside me ; a second was at the piano- 
forte, and required me to listen ; a third was 
engaged at her lessons, and demanded occa- 
sional admonition as to her carriage. In the 
midst of these various employments, I missed 
my eldest pupil ; she had gone into the closet 
to fetch her slate, in order to write her exer- 
cise ; still I had forgotten ; I expected some- 
thic^ to pass before my eyes, but was too 
busy to know exactly what it was. At last 
the dear child came out of the little recess 
bathed in tears; and, falling on my neck, 
said, ^^ Oh ! I hope I shall never be so naughty 
again." This was true compunction, which 
reproof or chastisement will scarcely ever 
produce. 

Another child, younger than the last, was 
working on a warm day on some very tough 
Cftlico, which the moisture of her hands, and 
the consequent dulness of her needle rendered 
almost impenetrable.* She went on pretty well 
during some time; but at last her patience 
failed, and she exclaimed, "How could mamma 
be so foolish as to give me this work to do !" 

* Irish linen or calico should be softened by scalding 
before it is given to young children to work npon. In 
this, and in other matters difficulties may, and they 
should be quietly removed. But on no account should 
a child be taught to expect this kind of assistance. 
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" My dear child," said I, •* is it possible that 
you can speak in that manner of your own 
mamma ; bring me a book that I may find 
you a lesson to learn." She rose to get a 
book ; but as she brought it, her conscience 
was touched, and in a voice almost stifled by 
distress she said, ^^ Oh give me any lesson,. 
any punishment, but only do forgive me." 
Her penitence was evidently as sincere as it 
was touching. It is scarcely needful to add, 
that I gave her no lesson to learn.* 

I would here remark, that where com- 
punction for a fault, and shame on account of 
some little disgrace manifest themselves in 
their genuine form, we should silently encou* 
rage them, as signs of a tender conscience ; 
and deal very tenderly with them. I once had 
a little boy with me, who was overwhelmed 
with shame at having his slate hung about 
his neck. His two cousins were in the saime 
disgrace, but were ver)^ little affected by it» 
His distress was so great, that I was obliged 
to relieve him by taking oflF the slate. 

A dear mother, whose elder children I was 



* Children, when sorry for a fault, generally beg for- 
giveness from their parents or teachers. When old 
enough to know that they are accountable to God, they 
should be directed to pray to him for forgiveness, through 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; and should be taught that hft 
alone can forgive them. 
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teaching, had one afternoon a complaint 
against two little ones in the nursery, that 
they had been very troublesome all day. As 
this was not the first complaint of the kind, 
she took a little rod and whipped them both. 
One of them bore the chastisement, shed a 
flood of tears, and was soon composed. The 
other, who had not been so corrected before, 
felt the disgrace to such a degree, that it was 
very difficult to pacify her. Her dear mother 
was almost alarmed, and, as may be con- 
cluded, did not try the experiment a second 
time. 

I have mentioned these facts to shew that 
much love in the heart, and much discrimi* 
nation in the mind are needful in dealing 
with children, especially young children. 
Their dispositions are so different, even in 
the same family, that the correction which is 
a wholesome medicine in one case, may prove 
a deadly poison in another. 

I have dwelt rather long on the subject of 
correction, privation, and chastisement ; from 
whence it may be inferred that I would ad- 
vise the freqmnt use of them. So far from 
this, however, is my intention, that I am 
pointing out the way of avoiding such fre- 
quency. The early and judicious appoint- 
ment of them ; combined with a tender re- 
luctance in inflicting them when absolutely 
needful. 



-^ 
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Whatever be the nature of the correction, 
it should not be suspended. A child who is 
not to go out some day nejpt week, because 
of misbehaviour this week, will be too long 
under punishment. Every thing requisite in 
this way should be done very soon aflter it is 
threatened, when the warning does not suffice. 
If the parent or teacher be of a hasty temper, 
it will be advisable for her to leave the room 
for a few minutes, in order to compose her 
own mind, by seeking for strength and grace 
to deal tenderly with the little culprit, for 
whom also, it is presumed, she will earnestly 
pray. 

As I would not advise the suspending of 
correction, so would I not recommend the 
suspending of what is called indulgence or 
pleasure. Nothing is more likely to render 
children irritable than the waiting for an 
event which seems so far distant. It is 
not uncommon to make the pleasure oondi^ 
tional ; depending on good behaviour, in the 
interval of suspense. I never yet saw a ebild 
who fairly obtained an indulgence in this 
way. Indeed it is no less unreasonable than 
unkind to impose a condition on tenns, which 
in their nature must prove impediments to 
the fulfilment of it. 

I had once the charge of three little girls 
who were much indulged in point of pro- 
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mised pleasure. Their minds were on these 
occasions so intent upon the future, that they 
could not fix them on any occupation without 
an effort, which occasioned much trouble to 
themselves and to me ; as they performed all 
their little lessons with a peevish reluctance, 
and an impatient anxiety about the clock. 
One day I knew they were to dine with their 
grand^mamma, but I was careful not to tell 
th^m. We had a pleasant cheerful morning ; 
and had just finished our work, when their 
mamma came to see whether they were ready. 
She was much surprised that they did not 
know the pleasure which awaited them ; and 
thought me very unkind for haying withheld 
the announcement of it. 

Grown persons should consider how they 
would be able to pursue their usual avoca* 
tions under the strong excitement of suspense ; 
and from thence infer how difficult it must be 
to the tend^ mind of a child. True kindness 
to children is the exercising of a quiet and 
tender influaace over them, which, while it 
promotes the daily improvement of their 
minds, has an especial regard to the forma- 
tion of their character, on the broad ^nd firm 
baais of Christian principle. 
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Disobedience. 

All persons can see how desirable it is that 
children should be obedient; yet very few 
know how to manage them in this respect. 
It is indeed very difficult; because self-will 
is always striving for the mastery, which some 
children seek to obtain by open force ; others 
by artful contrivances : and hence the general 
remark, that ^' keeping children strictly tends 
to make them sly." Both cases must be met ; 
and, as far as possible, obviated. Laws and 
rules should not be multiplied ; but such as 
are established should not be infringed with 
impunity. To let children disobey at one 
time, and correct them for it at another, is an 
inconsistency so manifest that children them- 
selves exclaim against it. ^^ Why, I did it at 
such a time and you did not punish me," is 
an expostulation that most parents and teach* 
ers have heard. 

Children, who actually refuse to do what 
they are bidden, should not be allowed to 
do any thing else till they comply : " You 
may eat, and drink, and' sleep ; but I cannot 
allow you to work or to play, till you have 
done what I desired you," is my usual sen- 
tence on such occasions ; and I have found 
it effectual as a preventive, as well as a cure. 



•^•■■■ipi 
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When children have disobeyed, out of sight, 
they should be gently dealt with, and induced 
to confess their fault, and the penalty they 
have incurred should be inflicted with a sym- 
pathizing reluctance. 

The sin of disobedience should be pointed 
out by reference to the word of God, when 
children are old enough to understand it. All 
sin indeed, should be constantly represented 
as disobedience to his laws, and the impossi- 
bility of hiding any thing from him should 
be frequently and forcibly impressed on the 
minds of children. 

Parents and teachers cannot be too cautious 
with young children, whose self-will is some- 
times very decided, and who strive, when 
other means fail, to get their own way in a 
playful manner ; a smile, at such times, from 
a parent or teacher, will tend to defeat all the 
endeavours to enforce obedience at other 
times. 



E 2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Obstinacy, 

THIS Tice) althougli it proceeds from pride, 
beloQgs chiefly to children of a ^ntle 
disposition ; but it requires to be checked ms 
early as possible ; much judgment, however^ 
is needful in the treatment of it, as there is 
great danger of its being confirmed by the 
very means used to eradicate it The child 
must not conquer at any time, therefore ttue 
means by which he is to be subdued must be 
such as he cannot long xesist, or such a3, in 
long resistance, will not prove injurious to 
him in other respects. He must not be threiMt- 
ened with privation of food,^ lest he should 
incur it, and so injure his health, or gain his 
.point. Harsh tones and angry commands that 
he will instantly yield, he certainly will ore* 
sist, and thus set authority at defiance. Mild- 
ness of manner must combine with firmniBss 
of purpose, and he must be made to feel 
that the great inconvenience of his behaviour 
falls upon himself. 

The first case I shall adduce is that of a 
little boy about three years of age, who came 

* Seepage 113. 
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to pay a visit in the school-poom, and was in- 
dulged with a box ^ letters to amuse him. 
Amusement was not ull i proposed in admit- 
ting the dear little nursery diildren, their im- 
f>roTiemeiit also was to be regarded ; when 
jlke little fellow was tired of his play, he said, 
'^ I want to go to mamma now ;' the letters 
were all strewed about the carpet, and the 
Jk)x iay among them : " Very well, my dear," 
I replied, ^^ put up the Id^ters into the box, 
and (then I will send you.'' The diild did not 
attempt to do what I desired, but repeated 
the same worde, ^* I want to go to mamma now." 
I i^toarned the same answer as before, nrging 
itiin to make baste that he might go ; the 
dialogue, however, still went on, and still he 
continued obstinate ; at last I stooped down, 
And gmtly taking one of his hands, laid it 
tipon a letter, saying, ^^ Now take that up, 
and ptft it into the box." He didiake it up^ 
and, with a pettish jerk, threw it into the box. 
This w;a8 all I wanted, the rest were «oon ga- 
thered and put iti; and when he had done 
what I desired, I immediately complied with 
his request without making any comment. 
He was too youtig to be reasoned with, and 
too much tired to be longer detained. This 
(fit of obstinacy was the lirst I had witnessed 
in him, and I saw no recurrenoe of the kind. 
For though I had him occamonaliy in the 
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school-room some years after, I always found 
him docile and complying. 

The next case, is that of a little girl nearly 
nine years of age, who had recently conie 
under my care. She was somewhat rou^ 
in her manner, the effect of romping with 
her brotherd, rather than of her natural dis* 
position; as she entered the room one day, I 
noticed how heavily she walked, and asked 
her to try how lightly she could walk once 
round the table. She took no notice of my 
request; but walking to a chair, where she 
had left her work, was about to sit down and 
continue it. I, however, told her, that i^e 
could not be allowed to proceed with it, nor. 
to do anything else, till she had done what I 
desired. 

I was giving her younger sister a lesson 
of music which was finished in about twenty 
minutes, when I took the child by me to a 
reading lesson ; the little culprit stood still 
by her chair, and continued standing some- 
time longer. I took no notice of her, but 
pursued my employment. At length she 
began to move, though her motion was so 
slow, that it might be compared to that of the 
minute hand of a clock which is known to 
have moved by a change of place. Like the 
minute hand, she at last reached the point 
from whence she set out — ^her chair, and was 
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going to sit down ; when calling her to me, 
I inquired whether she knew how long she 
had been walking round the table. , On her 
r&plying in the negative, I said, " You have 
been fifty minutes, by my watch, dear F — ; 
and you have been all that time forgetting that 
God was looking at you." The child was now 
subdued, she burst into tears, and begged me 
to be reconciled to her ; I immediately com- 
plied, as she had been sufficiently chastised, 
having had all the consequences of her indo« 
cility turned upon herself. I would here re- 
mark that a great difference must be made in 
restoring children, when they have given way 
ta their evil dispositions. Passionate or pee- 
vish children should be kept some time at a 
distance, lest they too soon forget, and relapse 
into those tempers again. But there is a 
peculiar hardness connected with obstinacy, 
I'^ich must be guarded against; the child 
in that case, thrown back upon himself, will 
probably regret that he has yielded ; so that 
reflection will tend rather to confirm than to 
correct the evil, and our efforts will be lost 
upon him. I have witnessed most unpleasant 
and distressing effects from children who per- 
sisted in obstinacy, while the parent or teacher 
has proceeded from one mode of punishment 
to another, compromising his authority, and 
harassing himself by contesting a point which 
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was entirely in the power of tbe child ; very 
great caution is needful in all cases of this 
kind. 

I oDce had a child three weeks under fe- 
straint on account of a habit in which she 
persisted. She was not allowed any employ- 
ment while she persisted, but whenever she 
gave ^ay, I lent her an amnaing book ; for 
which favor ^he always expressed her grati<- 
tude : I really felt for her, and affectionately 
sought opportunities of relief; but I neither 
promised nor threatened. The release was 
in her own power ; and she at last obtained 
it in my way. It is scarcely needful to add 
that this victory was decisive ; I had no more 
trouble with the child : indeed she always, 
after this occurrence, testified great affisction 
and respect towards me. 

The sense of shame will sometimes influ- 
ence an obstinate child. A little girl, in the 
£|ame school, and about the same age as the 
last mentioned, was generally well-behaved ; 
but in two or three instances ^e had resisted 
the commands of her teacher. When informed 
of this, I requested that she might be sent to 
me, on the first occurrence of that kind. A 
few evenings after this, the teacher informed 
me that she bad desired the child to come to 
me ; but that she had not attempted to obey. 
I begged to be informed when a similar r«fe- 
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fiii should occur. Only a few days elapsed 
before aiadi an oecurrence ; and when I was 
apprised of it, I desired one of the servants 
to go into the school-room, and take the child 
up in her arms like a baby, and thns to bring 
her to me. I followed the servant, lest she 
should shrink from the duty ; and the child, 
though eleven years of age, was brought to 
jne in her arms. It may readily be inferred 
thai she did not again subject herself to such 
a mortification. 

Perverseness. 

Nearly connected with Obstinacy is Per- 
verseness ; yet we must be caareful not to con* 
found them. A child, falling into a fault, 
and for a time persisting in it, is in a very 
diSeveat case from one who purposely does 
wnong, in order to be provoking. 

Here I may pause awhile to consider the 
case of a young mother reading these words, 
^' In order to be prosooking.'' Her first iufimt 
is probably sleeping on her knee, in all the 
Jbveliness of babyhood ; and she shrinks from 
the bare suggestion ; imputing it perhaps to 
the absence of maternal feelings in the writer. 
She cannot believe that such will ever be the 
ease with her child. But let her beware of 
an unhappy scepticism on this subject. The 
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Bible declares that all are bom in sin ; that, 
*^ As in water, face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man." (Prov. xxvii. 19). 
What, therefore, has been the case with other 
children may be the case with hers. She 
may, she must deprecate it; but she must 
not disbelieve it. 

I shall not on this subject adduce any ex- 
treme cases; though I have witnessed such, 
but mention only more common occurrences 
of this nature, with the measures used to re- 
press or correct the propensity. I must here 
premise, that children of irritable habits*" are 
more subject than others to this disposition. 
Such children have generally quick intellec- 
tual perceptions, and are, therefore, able to 
render themselves extremely annoying, when 
power is given them to do so. This requires 
explanation, parents and teachers must here 
be especially on their guard ; the former are 
generally in fault, they are apt to regard the 
reputation of their children more than their 
character. They naturally love and admire 
them, and they are anxious to have them ad- 
mired by others also ; thus the poor little ones 
are dressed, decorated, and taught in order to 
be produced in society ; and to display their 
little stock of acquirements. The guests ge- 

* See page 73. 
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nerally admire, and the parents are generally 
gratified. Something is perhaps said by the 
latter, to qualify the encomiums ; but the chil- 
dren know what that means.** Their failures 
or misbehaviour before visitors are more no- 
ticed, and more sharply reproved, than worse 
conduct at other times ; what can they infer 
from this but that the praise of man is highly 
desirable, and that all their little sayings and 
doings are of supreme importance. I know 
this has been previously adverted to; but 
there are so many consequences attending 
this apparently harmless conduct in parents, 
that I cannot too often protest against it, or 
point out the great mischief it occasions. 

It may be enquired, what has all this to do 
with perverseness ? I reply, so much, that it 
is frequently the origin of it. A child cannot 
bear the exaltation which undue notice occa- 
sions, without being perverted by it. How 
rarely indeed can grown persons bear it as 
they ought; a child frequently becomes a 
little tyrant in such cases, and makes all its 
performances and exhibitions a source of ex- 
treme anxiety to the fond but mistaken parent. 

* ** V^hen the visitors admired us» mamma used to 
say, she only wished us to be good ; but we could see 
that she was pleased when we were praised." This was 
the remark of a grown up young person, who had lost 
her mother at the early age of nine years. 
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I knew a child, whose mother was very desi- 
rous that she should be thought amiable and 
intelleotual, the former she might have beeo, 
by judicious care ; the latter she certainly 
was, as I never met with one more highly en<- 
dowed at nine years of age. 

One evening when her dear mother had a 
party of friends in the drawing room, the 
child was reminded that it was its bed tim^ : 
'^ Oh ! let me stay a little longer, dear mamma," 
said she : '' you have already staid beyond 
your time, my love, but you may stay five mi- 
nutes longer." In a little time the teasing child 
came again, '^ How shall I know when five 
minutes are gone ?" " Here is my watch, dear, 
take it, and keep quiet," said the poor mother, 
almost vexed that her little girl should appear 
so troublesome ; but this was not all the vex- 
ation she had to bear, for the child had 
scarcely taken away the watch when she re- 
turned, saying, ^^ Ob, dear mamma, I have 
forgotten whether the hands go backwards 
or forwards." This was too much for the 
poor mother, her patience failed, and she re- 
proved the naughty child in the presence of 
her friends, telling her that her little brother, 
who was four years old, knew better than 
that. 

It would be more easy than profitable to 
cite many similar instances from the conduct 
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of this child, and of other children, whom I 
have known. It is difficult to conceive how 
the love and anxiety of a parent can be thus 
trampled on ; and did we not witness the 
effects, it would be hardly possible to believe 
that a child can be ingenious in finding out 
new means of annoyance, suited to the tem- 
pers and dispositions of those around her. 
When matters proceed thus far, the child 
becomes almost unmanageable ; rewards may 
be offered, she will seem to wish for them, 
but will never care to obtain them. Punish- 
ments may be threatened, and she may appear 
anxious to avoid them, but she will on most 
occasions incur them; knowing that those 
who love her are punished also, by the neces- 
sity of chastising her. 

Teachers are frequently tried by the be- 
haviour of such children. Sometimes they 
will not repeat a lesson, or part of a lesson, 
which at the same time they know. At other 
times they will not play a passage of music 
without mistakes ; though in either case they 
would not like to be thought deficient. It 
is indeed difficult to know whether these 
mistakes are real or pretended — and the chil- 
dren, aware of diat difficulty, will frequently 
persist in pleading ignorance, with all the 
appearance of veracity — " I really did not 
think she knew it," said a dear mother, in 
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whose presence I bad waited some minutes, 
for a sentence of French, which I had no 
doubt my pupil could repeat. I am not, 
however, going to advise my readers to wait, 
even one minute, on such occasions. Expe- 
rience has taught me that perverseness must 
be checked by prevention rather than by 
correction. It must be parried, and not only 
lose its aim, but receive the wound it meant 
to give. When, therefore, a parent or teacher 
has reason to suspect that a child wiil not 
repeat a lesson or perform her little music 
lesson or sum correctly, she must allow no 
time to be lost, but simply tell her how to 
do it. 

I had once a little boy pupil, whom it was 
most pleasing to instruct; because of the 
intelligence he displayed. Yet there was in 
him a slight tendency to perverseness. He 
knew his parts of speech, as well as I knew 
them; but occasionally he would not say 
them. At such times, I made some remark 
on his unusual dulness, and then began to 
repeat for him what he refused to say. He 
never suffered me to proceed far ; but took 
up the subject himself, and went on in his 
best manner, till the lesson was* finished. 
This cool treatment not only checks the pro- 
pensity in its first actings, but tends to re- 
press it for the future : as whatever . may 
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be its aim, nothing but mortification is the 
consequence to the child. " What provokes 
me most of all is to see you so quiet," said 
a child, who gave way to this disposition at 
times ; but who had candour to acknowledge 
her fault, and disclose the uneasiness it oc- 
casioned her. I do not believe indeed that 
any other mode of treatment could be adopted 
for the prevention of this evil. Opposition 
here becomes fuel to feed the flame, which, 
without it, must expire of itself. Had the 
dear mother, mentioned in my remarks on 
this subject,"*^ retained calmness sufficient to 
answer her wayward child, that the hands of 
the watch went forwards^ without any com- 
ment, she would not have been exposed to 
similar annoyance from her in future. Or 
could she have consented that the child should 
be absent from the drawing-room, when she 
had friends to spend an evening with her, 
that privation might have been useful. But 
no — the reputation of the child would su£fer. 
Friends would think she was very naughty, 
[a this way it is to be feared substantial 
benefit in the improvement of a child's dis- 
position is frequently sacrificed to a mere 
shadow of advantage, the opinion of friends 
or acquaintances. 

* See pag^e 90. 
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As parents and teachers should not set an 
undue value on the reputation of children, 
so ought they not also to overvalue their own 
reputation. Let them act conscientiously 
towards their charge, and keep a strict watch 
over their own conduct. Children know very 
well when those about them are upright, and 
faithful towards them ; and though their way- 
ward humours will not allow them to follow 
the counsel and example of such persons, 
they always testify a respect and affection 
towards them, which may in time have a 
powerful influence on themselves. 

But, on the other hand, children are no 
less clear sighted as to the faults and failings 
of their teachers or parents. If they witness 
any deception, concealment, eye-service or 
undue fear of man — or: if they discover any 
weak point ; such as impatience, vanity, &c. 
they will not fail to take advantage of such 
faults and failings — ^nor will they fail to des- 
pise the advice of persons, who give them 
right precepts, and set them bad examples. 

I once took charge of a child, whose former 
governess had been very tenacious of her 
awn reputation : even anxious that the ser- 
vants should think her kind to her little 
charge. They were not, however, allowed 
to form such an opinion ; for the child, when 
she wanted her own way, would cry and 
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scream, as though she had been most cruelly 
treated. She tried this once with me^ and 
only once ; as the measures I took frustrated 
her endeavours — yet she was not quite sure 
that I was invulnerable; so she made ano- 
ther attack, in a different way. 

A new servant had lately come into the 
family, and on his entering the room where 
she was practising, to make up the fire, she 
ceased playing, and turned to me, exclainjing 
" Oh dear ! I am ^o afraid !" ^' Afraid, are 
you, my dear, of what ?" " Oh ! I am so 
afraid of you^' said she, with a tone and 
emphasis I can never forget, though many 
years have elapsed since I heard them. — 
" Afraid of me, are you, my dear? Well, 
that is quite right : now go on with your 
music." This reply, made with entire com- 
posure, completely disconcerted her ; she saw 
I was not assailable in that point, and made 
no more attempts of the kind. I should in- 
deed have been glad if she had been a little 
afraid of me, but the proof that she was not, 
may be readily deduced from such a fact as 
that I have just related. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Sullenness. 

THIS sad propensity belongs chiefly to 
children of quiet and reserved habits. It 
cannot be too early corrected, nor too carefully 
guarded against ; active measures should be 
taken to repress it when it appears, and tender 
means used at other times to undermine it. 
The child should be treated with cheerful 
kindness, and encouraged to unbosom his little 
griefs and vexations to his parents or teachers ; 
and he should receive such advice and assist- 
ance from them as may convince him that 
they have a tender anxious regard to his com- 
fort as well as to his welfare. This course 
should be undeviatingly pursued towards him 
at all times, yet there should be no apparent 
effort in it; indeed, when the welfare of a 
child is vitally regarded, no effort will be ap- 
parent. All will be heart-work, there will be 
much prayer and much watchfulness, all pur- 
suits of less moment will give way, and oc- 
casions will be sought and found of calling 
forth and cherishing those better feelings, 
which have a tendency to counteract the evil. 
On the other hand, when the sullen fit comes 
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on, no soothing measures should be resorted 
to ; tenderness must now be united to firmness, 
the child must be taught that while he is 
sullen, no one can sympathize with him, or 
endeavour to gratify him ; and he must see, 
while the family affairs proceed as usual, and 
no one is interrupted or inconvenienced by 
him, that he alone is disregarded, and has all 
the unpleasant effects of his temper recoiling 
upon himself. 

It must indeed be distressing to a tender 
parent, or even to an affectionate teacher, to 
see a child in such a comfortless frame ; and 
too many would be inclined to soothe him, or 
expostulate with him. But suUenness must 
be allowed to spend itself upon its subject, for 
there is no other way of getting rid of the fit, 
and at the same time guarding against a re- 
currence of it. 

When suUenness in young children is at- 
tended with crying, they should be put to 
bed; a refreshing sleep on these occasions 
will generally remove the temper and its 
effects together. 

In children who are neither sullen nor re- 
served by disposition or habit, instances of 
suUenness will sometimes occur. These are 
generally denominated " airSy' they consist 
in refusing food, or other ^things equally 
agreeable to children, because something has 

F 
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displeased them.* In these cases it will be 
advisable to let them abide by their choice, 
as the means of correction. For though a 
parent may suffer by the privation, as much 
as the child, yet the experience gained by the 
latter will, in most instances, be conclusive 
and effectual for the future. 

In the case of young children it is indeed 
desirable that they should take their regular 
meals, and a little care will generally prevent 
their being out of temper at meal times.. But 
they must never be allowed to think that food, 
or any bodily refection or recreation, is of 
consequence when compared with the im- 
provement of that spiritual nature which la 
capable ef everlasting enjoyment. 

I remember the case of a little boy, whose 
mamma had sent him to his room for misbe- 
haviour ; I found him there still very refrac- 
tory, some time after, and considered him 
therefore unfit to be released. At length his 
supper time arrived, and I paid him a second 
visit, taking his bread and milk with me ; be 
was very little better than before, for as I set 
down his food on a table he muttered " I 
don't want any supper." He was in general 
a hungry little boy, so I did not like him to 
be punished by the loss of his supper, and 

* See page 67. 
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tkerefore made haste out of the room, as 
though I had not heard him-; but I had 
scarcely closed the door when he called out 
very loud, " I don't want any supper, I tell 
you :" most unwillingly indeed did I return to 
take away the supper he refused ; but the case 
was too stroijig to admit of any other treat- 
ment At six o'clock on the following morn- 
ing, I took him a bit of dfy bread, for which 
he was very thankful, and so hr from being 
displeased with me for correcting him, that he 
thought me very kind in having kept a bit of 
bread for him to have before breakfast. So 
true it is that children know when they justly 
incur privation or chastisement; and when 
their benefit alone is the motive for appoint- 
ing it. 

In large families and in schools, where the 
contagion of evil is easily and rapidly ex- 
tended, greater decision is needful in checking 
it. In a school where I presided, one of the 
elder girls taking offence about a trivial mat- 
ter, absented herself from the dinner table ; 
had her example been frequently followed, I 
should have been greatly annoyed, for dinner 
was our social meal, from which I could not 
bear any of the children to be absent. I used 
no means, however, to prevail on her to come ; 
but when dinner was over, and all the chil- 
dren were assembled in the schoolroom, I told 
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her that as she had chosen to absent herself 
on that day, I felt obliged to desire that she 
would absent herself on that day week also ; 
and for the information of all present, I added 
that in future this would be a rule of the 
school. The offender on this occasion was a 
fine well-tempered girl, and when on the ap- 
pointed day I missed her from table, my pri- 
vation was certainly not less than hers, for I 
was very much attached to her. The measure 
however proved effectual, for only one similar 
instance occurred ; another girl, who was less 
honest, incurred the penalty, but she would 
have shunned it on the appointed day had 
not her companions reminded her that she 
ought to leave the table. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Desire to be noticed. 



I HAVE already said so much on the sub- 
ject of vanity, or vain glory, that it would 
seem almost superfluous to add more ; yet in 
these days when dress and display in all ranks 
of society seem to have reached a point beyond 
which it would be difficult to pass; when 
education, for the most part, is made to consist 
of useless accomplishments, and when the 
assumed countenances and mincing manners 
of so many young persons indicate the results, 
that a reflecting mind would have foreseen ; 
it certainly cannot be too fully impressed on 
parents and teachers, that children should be 
watched over with peculiar care in this re- 
spect. — It is no doubt very gratifying to mo- 
thers, that their children are the objects of 
notice ; but did they know that a subtle 
poison is thus instilled into the minds of their 
little ones, (if not into their own minds also,) 
they would indulge very sparingly in the 
gratification. 

Persons who are conversant with children, 
can readily distinguish those who have been 
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spoiled or injured in this way. In such the 
native grace of childhood is lost — ^when they 
think any one observes them, they will look, 
speak, and act for effect; they will appear 
restless and dissatisfied when the opiate of 
admiration is withheld, and they will rardy 
bear to be reproved without shewing more 
impatience than other children. When a mo- 
ther observes anything of this kind in any of 
her children, let her watchfully and cautiously 
seek to eradicate it ; and at the same time to 
remove as far as possible all the exciting 
causes. Let her remember that affiedation is 
not a venial fault, but a species of falsehood ; 
not a childish foible, that will pass away, \n\t 
a vicious habit, that will gather strength with 
growing years, and tend to form a character 
replete with duplicity— very young children 
will sometimes be seen practising little arts 
to attract notice. I especially remember a 
little boy, not more than three years of agCy 
who assumed the airs of a dandy in the draw- 
ing-room, when visitors were present ; though 
at other times he behaved with good s^ise 
and simplicity. A child so young should be 
reproved for making himself silly ! but to one 
older, a kind admonition should be given, and 
some of the consequences of affectation should 
be pointed out. I had once a little girl under 
my care, who was disposed to be affected : 
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she would turn up her eyes when speaking, 
and make various grimaces, which she no 
doubt thought becoming. I spoke to her one 
day very seriously, and represented the con* 
sequences that were likely to ensue from her 
giving way to such a habit. Not many days 
after she sent me a little note, in which she 
thanked me for telling her of her fault ; and 
added, that she would beg her dear mamma 
to remind her of it, when she went home for 
the vacation, which was then approaching. 
This child was about ten years of age, of course 
I could make her understand that pretence of 
any kind is displeasing to God, who regards 
all our thoughts, motives, looks* and contri- 
vances, as well as our words and actions. 

From the desire to be noticed proceeds that 
love of dress and ornaments, which is too 
gi^nerally a characteristic of women* It is 
certainly inherent in human nature, proceed- 
ing from the '^ lust of the eye, and the pride 
of life;" but this root, bitter and inveterate 
as it is, could hardly produce its fruit so early, 
or in such super-abundance were it not cul- 
tivated. If mothers dp not intend to bring 



* 'M did not know that I could look a lie, till you 
told me/' said another dear little girl to whom I had 
spoken on the subject of veracity, as in the* sight of 
God. 
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up their daughters merely to be admired {and 
Christian mothers caimot so intend) let tbem^ 
beware of much attention to the dressing and 
adorning of them while young. Let there be 
no elaborate curling of their hair, or trimming 
of their dresses ; let there be no remarks on 
their appearance, or consultations about what 
they shall wear in their presence ; in short, 
let their clothing be prepared like their food, 
as much as possible with a view to usefulness 
and comfort ; but let them never suppose that 
variety or ornaments are more needful at one 
time than at another — let them never be 
dressed (as it is called) for company. It is 
no doubt a temptation to a young mother, who 
would show her taste, and sometimes her skill, 
in adorning her little girls, to dress them as 
other persons dress theirs. Yet her good 
sense may help her to detect the folly of so 
doing, and her Bible will point out her duty* 
In the first place she may remember, that 
childhood in its native simplicity is of that 
kind of loveliness, whidi 



** Needs not the foreign aid of ornament; 
But is, when unadorn*d, adorn'd the most.*' 



And in the next place she must consider that 
the adorning of Christian women is to be 
Christian graces cultivated in the heart ; and 
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that their outward apparel is to be consistent 
with the profession of godliness.* 

Let it not be objected that these remarks 
are inapplicable to childhood ; that there can 
Be no harm in dressing and adorning little 
children; it is precisely for little children 
that the mischief may be dreaded. Little 
children, in their ignorance and weakness, 
should continually have what is right impres- 
sed on their outward senses, that they may 
imbibe as a habit, that which will afterwards 
be set before them as a principle. " Train up 
a child in the way he should go,'' is the pre- 
cept of God's word, and our church in the 
reception of little children by baptism, pro- 
vides for their being thus trained: calling 
upon parents and sponsors to promise for them, 
and, as far as in them lies, to promote and 
call forth such sentiments as are in accord- 
ance with the " solemn vow, promise, and pro* 
fession" made on behalf of the children. 

'When children have been injudiciously 
commended for their intelligence, they will 
frequently shew a desire to display their little 
stock of mental acquirements imagining them- 
selves to be very clever. I knew a very fine 
little girl who was impressed with a notion of 
her superiority in this respect. In order to 

• See 1 Timothy ii. 9, 10. 1 Peter iii. 3, 4. 

F 2 
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correct her erroneous views, I shewed her a vo- 
lume of" The EncyclopsBdia Britannica," and 
asked her whether she thought she could ever 
learn and remember all that it contained. 
She, of course, replied in the negative, and I 
told her that there were more than twenty 
such volumes, which altogether contained 
but a little of the knowledge there is in the 
world : so that no one could, even in a long | 

life, get much ; but that those who got most 
knew how little they had, and of course were 
not proud of it. Arguments of this kind have 
great weight with children, because they in* 
form and convince the underetanding by ap- 
pealing to facts and analogies which are 
tangible. 

When children have a notion that they are 
clever it will prove detrimental to themselves, 
as well as render them disagreeable to others ; 
even during the hours of instruction they will 
be more solicitous to tell what they know, 
than to hear what they do not know ; and 
this will be a great obstacle to their improve* 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THOUGH, in strict accordance with facts, 
all the corruptions of the human heart 
proceed from a mistaken selfishness, for self 
is the idol to which pride and vanity are de- 
TOted ; yet there is another and more common 
acceptation of the term, which implies a desire 
of gratification at the expense of others. Pride 
exalts us in our own esteem, vanity seeks to 
have the good opinion confirmed by others ; 
but selfishness puts others aside altogether, 
and regardless of their rights or feelings, 
urges us to pursue our own plans solely for 
our own advantage. Many sad dispositions 
range under this corruption of the heart, all 
of which are no less debasing in their nature 
than injurious in their effects ; their first act- 
ings should be strenuously repelled, lest they 
become a habit of the mind in childhood, and 
so a principle of action in mature age. 

I have often been surprised at the conduct 
of many parents towards their little children, 
even some Christian parents seem to forget 
that their children are to fight manfully un- 
der the banner of Christ against sin, the world. 
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and the deviU Instead of bringing them up 
with self-denying principles that they niay 
learn to ''endure hardness," they foster in 
them self-indulgence and luxuiy, not consi- 
dering (or perhaps from inexperience not sus- 
pecting) that they are actually nourishing the 
seeds of evil in the infimt heart* I do not 
indeed wonder at the anxiety of parents ; it 
must be great — but for that very reason it 
requires, like all powerful impulses^ to be kept 
under the strict guard of prudence. Every 
thing d<Hie for children should be done quiedy 
— ^remaiks upon them should sddom be made 
in their hearing— directions to nurses, or 
others who have the chaige of them, shookl 
be given (whenever it is possible) when they 
are not present ; no <me should be scolded <^ 
blamed when they are by, fcMr any thii^ re- 
lating to them, even when blame is needful** 
much less should their fretful or angry tempeis 
be attributed to outward causes, or even to 
indisposition^ which though it may excite 
such tempers, ought never to afford a plea fat 
the indulgence of than. 

Now what is g^ierally the way of proeeed* 
ing in these matters? It is almost the reverse 
of what it should be. So many injuncticiiis 
are given, so many cautions^ sodti displeasave 
is expressed if any thing untoward happen ; 
such uneasiness if the child get a &11 or a 
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blow from a table or chair, and all this in hi» 
hearing-— can it be surprising that he attaches 
great consequence to these little matters, and 
mvch greater to himself : screaming and cry- 
ing violently whenever they occur, because 
he knows that a great fuss will be made with 
hnn ; and not unfrequently because he expects 
that his attendant will be scolded. I know 
that blows and falls are dangerous for chil' 
dr^i, but this way of proceeding will not tend 
to lessen their number. Many years ago, I 
heard of a physician who always whipped his 
little children when thy met with such acci- 
dents ; because he considered them danger- 
ous, and wished to render his children cau- 
tious. Now, though I would not sanction this 
extreme, (nor indeed any extreme) yet it must 
be allowed that his conduct was much wiser 
than that of parents, who by ill-timed or exces- 
sive pity noortsh in their little ones a morbid 
seosibiiity to every slight inconvenience, and 
thus render them unfit not only for the trials 
to which they must be exposed,* but for the 
every-day duties they will be called to fulfil. 
Another point on which it behoves parents 
to be especially careful, is the feeding of their 
children. This indeed they are not wont to 
neglect, as to the matter ; but many sad mis- 

,^— ^,^,^^^1^1^^— — M^l^— ^»^^^—|^— —— ^B— i— .1^^— I ■ !■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ I Ml I^W^i^i^MM.^ ■■ III.— 1 , ■<■■■ I ■IM.fc^i^M, 

* Job V. 7. 
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takes are daily made as to the manner : and 
here I do not advert to the quality and quaiH 
tity of foody merely as contributing to the 
health of the body ; (though it is well known 
that a wise regulation is needful to that effect^) 
but as affecting the mental and moral tempera* 
ment, as tending to check the sensuality of the 
human heart, and to fortify it against ^^ all the 
sinful lusts of the flesh." In this view the 
natural appetite of a child for food becomes 
a powerful means in the hands of a parent, 
by which much good may be effected; or 
from which much evil will arise. In order 
that food may be conducive to a child's good 
it should be plain (though of the best quali^), 
and he should never be allowed to have any 
whims, or fanciful dislike to what is set before 
him, neither should any thingbe recommended 
to him because it is nice. Food should indeed 
be considered as a mercy firom the hand of 
God ; and as such children should be tanglit 
to recdve it : but particular kimb of food 
should not be regarded as an indutgcMceinm 
the hand of a parent* Occasional variety in 
wholesome food, according to the varioas sea- 
sons, will generally be desirable ; and chfldren 



* An eninent jkymcxuk has declared that nora 
children die from impcoper feeding than from any other 
cause. 
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may partake of it as a matter of course, because 
it pleaaea God that the different seasons shall 
produce what is most conducive to health in 
each, as fruit in summer, &c. But none of 
these things should be given to children as 
a treaty much less should they be promised 
as rewards. These precautions are needful as 
to wholeSlome food ; with regard to that which 
is unwholesome, parents should make up their 
minds either to withhold it altogether, or to 
let their children partake of it without any 
comment. To give them a little by way of 
indulgence is to inculcate a dangerous prin- 
ciple, more injurious to the moral faculty, than 
a large quantity could be to the bodily health. 
There are parents so injudicious, or perhaps 
so inexperienced, as to suppose that they gain 
the affections of their children by frequently 
giving them sweetmeats, cakes, &c. No mis- 
take however can be greater. In such cases 
1^ affections are transferred from the giver to 
the gifts, and the lowest kind of selfishness is 

&6tered* 

Much as I know of children, I confess that 
I was lately surprised at the conduct of two 
in this particular — an uncle from a distant 
part of the country came to see them, and 
brought with him a large packet of sugar 
plums for each, which, on entering the room 
he put into their hands — ^they had scarcely 
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received them, when without inquiring after' 
their aant or cousins, they went to another 
part of the room, and talked incessantly of 
their new acquisition : planning and arrang- 
ing as to how long they would last, the number 
they would eat each day, the order in which 
they would dispose of them, without however 
intending to give any away. In short, they 
seemed so entirely absorbed by a few sugar 
plums, that their uncle, who staid but a short 
time, must have carried away a very unfavour- 
able impression of them, as they were girls 
above ten years of age. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Greediness. 

WHEN due care has been taken in the 
feeding of young children, symptoms 
of greediness will seldom appear ; but as it is 
a disposition to which some are more inclined 
than others, excitement and opportunity will 
sometimes call it into action ; and a child, who 
appears moderate at home, will be guilty of' 
excess when visiting at the house of a relative 
or friend. The anxious parent on such oc- 
casions will observe her children, that she may 
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discover their real propensities ; not flattering 
herself that she knows all their faults, but 
rather desiring to see, in order to correct 
them. 

When such a parent sees the eye and hand 
of her little one directed towards the largest 
piece of cake or the finest apple, &c. she will 
become more watchful over her child in this 
particular. Not that she may detect and punish 
every instance of it, but that she may coun« 
teract the effects of it on the mind of her 
child. 

I know there are persons who think that 
privation causes greediness ; and that children 
should therefore be allowed to partake of 
whatever they see at table. I speak from ex- 
perience, when I say, that of all the children 
I have known, those only were greedy who 
were indulged with a taste of whatever they 
saw ; and were thus taught to set a value on 
dainties. 

As a child should not be indulged by food, 
so should he not be punished by privation. 
The large piece he has greedily seized must 
not be taken from him, nor must he be told 
that his mamma was quite ashamed to see 
him behave so before company. In short, 
greediness will be eradicated by counteraction 
rather than by chastisement. Children should 
be wrought upon to share whatever they have 
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with those around theniy and they should oc- 
casionally be made the dispensers of their 
parent's bounty, that they may learn the plea- 
sure of imparting to others. They should be 
reminded also that eating and drinking are en- 
joyments of a very low kind, which the ani- 
mals share with us, that few of them are 
greedy, and that we are quite disgusted with 
those that are so ; when prevailed on to share 
with others they should be led to see the dif- 
ference in their own feelings afterwards ; and 
to compare them with the very poor and 
short satisfaction they could have had in keep 
ing all for themselves. 

I remember the case of a dear little girl 
who frequently bad sweetmeats or bonbons, 
and was in the habit of eating them alone. 
On one occasion she produced some when we 
were walking out A poor little girl was 
near us ; and for her I ventured to beg a share 
of the enjoyment. " I like it very much my- 
self ; and do not wish to give her any," was the 
reply. But, my dear, you will be better pleased 
afterwards if you give her some, than you 
will be by eating it; because that is a very 
little pleasure, which will soon be over. " Well, 
if I could be sure of that, I would give her 
some." " You cannot know for yourself 
without trying ; but I know that you will find 
it to be so." She was thus prevailed on to 
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tiy a new source of pleasure, aod I am per- 
suaded that the result was favourable, as she 
became in after years very beneficent. 

Covetottsness. 

Children who are not addicted to greedi- 
ness are frequently very covetous ; and there is 
as much danger in the one case as in the other, 
excepting, indeed, as regards the bodily health. 
" The lust of the eye/' in Scripture, is put 
with " the lust of the flesh," among the 
things that are worldly, and therefore ^* sen- 
sual and devilish." Yet the former, being in 
appearance less odious than the latter, does 
not excite the same anxious feeling, even in 
many watchful parents, and the child who 
wishes for the toys, books, &c. of other chil- 
dren, while very tenacious of all that he calls 
his own, is not regarded with the same disap- 
probation, as one who refuses to give a part 
of his apple or cake. I have seen children 
who were continually coveting whatever they 
saw, while they had already more things in 
their possession than they could enjoy. 

This disposition, indeed, is the same in 
children as in grown persons, only the objects 
desired are not the same. It is avarice in its 
infancy, which unless checked in time, will 
grow to maturity. Men do not often grow 
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rich by avarice, but rather become avaricious 
after they have obtained riches. The case is 
much the same with children ; those who are 
indulged with many toys, &c. are the most 
covetous; and the cause is obvious — they 
have been too much excited by variety, to 
derive any solid pleasure fiom what theyV 
sess, and they imagine that other things will 
make them happy, because they see other 
children enjoying them — ^though could they 
obtain all they covet they would not be more 
contented. 

- In order to prevent, or check this unhappy 
tendency to covet ; children should be early 
accustomed to depend on their own resources 
for amusement. Few playthings should be 
given them, and those few of a kind that will 
rouse them to active exertion of body,* and 
(when old enough) to an ingenious exercise 
of their mental powers.f There are in winter 
long wet days, when children cannot go out ; 
and there are days of convalescence after ill- 
ness in which more resources will be needful. 
On these and similar occasions parents would 
do well to keep a few toys, picture books, 
puzzles, &c. in their own possession, for lend- 
ing, one at a time, not changing them fre- 



* Balls, hoops, skipping-ropes, &c. 

f Bricks for building, and materials for drawing. 
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quently ; as the excitement of variety is in- 
jurious whether in health or in sickness, but 
more especially in the latter.* 

I would here remark, that the plan of lend- 
ing is desirable at all times ; since it places 
rewards of a very agreeable i^d beneficial 
kind at the disposal of parents, for any of 
their children, who have done well. Chil- 
dren get tired of their own playthings and de- 
spise them (just as grown persons undervalue 
their every day blessings), but the pleasures 
which are less common, or which they have 
in a manner earned, afford them peculiar gra- 
tification whenever they obtain them. 



* I have seen children who were recovering from ill- 
nesftt supplied with as many story books as they chose. 
These they read with the avidity which attends weakness 
of body, and which is too often mistaken for activity of 
mind. Body and mind are likely to suffer from such 
esKcitement, but more particularly the latter. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

Falsehood. 

IT is a lamentable fact, that even the engage 
ing period of early childhood is not always 
exempt from this odious vice. Little children 
willy either to conceal a fault, or to obtain 
somethii^ they wish for, make assertions which 
are utterly untrue. — It is difficult indeed to 
ascertain, with very young children, whether 
such assertions be wilful, or whether they 
arise from indistinct notions of truth in the in* 
fant mind. But from whatever source they 
proceed, great care must be taken to check 
the evil in its beginnings. The lie must be 
noticed, and the fault it was intended to ccm- 
ceal must be punished, because a lie was told 
about it ; the object desired must be withheld, 
because of the improper means used to obtain 
it. These measures, steadily persevered in, 
will afford little children a more sensible per- 
ception of right and wrong than any explana- 
tions that could be accommodated to their 
tender faculties. 

I have already considered some of the means 
by which this great evil is to be avoided with 
young children, yet I cannot forbear to urge 
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the necessity of observing strict veracity to- 
wards children at all times. Neither in play nor 
on any other occasion should they be allowed 
to hear or to say anything which is not quite 
true. I have in my mind, at this time, a dear 
little baby to whom his relatives and their ac- 
quaintances used to say, *^ Your name is not 
Robert," for the purpose of amusing them- 
selves with his answer. " Dat it is." — And 
another sweet little girl, who, when asked her 
name, used to tell that of her brother, and 
then laugh, because the hearers laughed ; and 
pronounced her a comical little creature. These 
are bad beginnings — worse than ever is sus- 
pected by the dear fond parents; and yet 
how prevalent is such trifling with the moral 
health of their offspring, in this and many 
other particulars. 

When children are old enough to know the 
meaning of truth and falsehood, they must 
not be allowed to deviate in the slightest de- 
gree from the former. I know scarcely any 
particular which requires such affectionate 
attentive regard as this— Me forming from 
the very first J a character to truthy upright- 
ness ^ and probity in all its relations and dealings 
— children are so volatile and so prone to 
exaggeration, because they are children ; and 
temptations arising out of all their corruptions 
are so frequent, that parents and teachers 
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must be extremely watchful in order to detect 
and prevent an indefinite careless manner of 
speaking, which, though not intentionally un- 
true, is calculated to weaken a regard for 
truth, and to induce a habit of falsehood. 

When it is to be feared that a child has 
told a lie, great care should be taten in lead- 
ing him to confess it. Though his sin must 
not be spared, he should be tenderly dealt 
with ; lest the fear of chastisement impel him 
to a denial of his fault, and thus plunge him 
deeper into the guilt of it. When he can be 
brought without delay to confession, as a 
child of tender conscience will, he must be 
shewn the sad nature of felsehood, how it de- 
stroys all confidence in those who practise it ; 
and, " how God abhors deceit and wrong." 
Some persons in correcting a child for a lie 
will be very severe ; others will not punirii 
severely, but will frequently reproach him, 
and say they cannot now believe any thing 
he says. Both of these methods are danger- 
ous, as they tend to harden. A first offence 
should not certainly go unpunished;* but 

^ I have found a piece of court plaster, on the forehead 
for two or three days, a very suitable punishment for a 
lie in young children, who feel all the shame attendiag 
it, while at the same time they are not exposed to any 
one but those of their own family. For children who 
were older and who shewed a disposition to falsehood I 
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then the hope should be expressed that it will 
be the last ; and the child should be told he 
will yet be trusted as heretofore, provided he 
Carefully avoids falling into that sin again. 
Much more influence is obtained over chil- 
dren by sympathy and encourageipent than 
by chastisement of any kind. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Slyness. — Deceit. — Artifice. 

THESE are startling words to young or 
inexperienced parents, whose love to their 
little ones will not allow them to believe that 
such dispositions can exist in their hearts^or 
minds. It is to be feared that much danger 
is thus incurred for children ; since an evil 
that is not suspected will not be watched for, 
nor guarded against ; and it may in this way 
gain such power and prevalence, as to become 
a part of the future character. Single act^^ 



have used a label with the word '' liar " instead of the 
black patch ; and have kept it on according to the nature 
of the lie; and the repetition of the offence. This correc- 
tion used with sympathizing reluctance, yet with perse- 
yering firmness, I have found most effectual in correcting 
the guilty, and in deterring other children from the sin. 
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whether good or evil, frequently repeated, 
become habits ; and habits, by continuance, 
form the character. This it is which renders 
the seasons of childhood and youth so very 
important — this it is which calls for the vigi- 
lance of parents and teachers. A child whose 
first act of deceit should prove successful, and 
remain undiscovered, would be tempted to a 
repetition of it whenever opportunity occurred, 
or advantage seemed to be connected with it. 
I am very far from desiring to raise uncalled- 
for suspicions in the minds of parents, but I 
would earnestly impress on them the necessity 
of cautious scrutiny into the behaviour and 
motives of their children ; and for this purpose 
I cannot do better than adduce a few of the 
cases which have fallen under my immediate 
observation. 

A dear mother once gave me a box of 
lozenges, one of which w^s to be given to h«» 
little boy, five years of age, whenever he 
coughed. I told her that was not my way r 
but if she pleased, I would give him one when 
he had not coughed for an hour: just as I 
expected, he coughed much less than before, 
and frequently more than an hour would 
elapse before he thought of the lozenge. 
Sometimes he would ask me if the hour was 
nearly past, as he thought he should cough 
very soon ; in short the power he possessed 
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over his couerh proved it to be rather voluntary 
and assumed, than the effect of cold or dis- 
order. In the following year his cough re- 
turned, but he never allowed me to hear it ; 
nor should I have known perhaps for sometime 
of its recurrence, had not his mamma fetched 
him from the school-room to show him to the 
family physician : remarking at the same time 
that she wondered I had not noticed his cough. 
I was a little astonished ; but his eldest sister 
explained the matter, by telling me that he 
had during several days, coughed violently 
whenever he was in the drawing-room— the 
remedy for this cough was in my power. In 
order to keep him from the tjold air of the 
staircase, &c. I begged to have our dinner in 
the school-room, from whence he could pass 
through the nursery to his bed-room. After 
three days he was again allowed to visit the 
drawing-room, as his cough had totally dis- 
appeared without any medical treatment. It 
is scarcely needful to add that it did not 
return. 

A little girl was at dinner with two of her 
brothers, when macaroni and blanc-mange 
were brought to table — she was helped to the 
former at her own request ; but I could soon 
perceive that she did not like it so well as 
she expected, and was therefore surprised to 
bear her recommend it with unusual earnest- 
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ness to one of her brothers. While I was 
considering what her motive could be, she 
explained it, by taking her plate in great haste 
for some blanc-mange — she had evidently- 
feared that if her brother chose it, there would 
not be any left for her ; and so had commended 
what she really disliked. I could not allow 
this device to succeed, therefore I told her she 
could not have blanc-mange; but that she 
might have more macaroni, if she pleased ; 
since she had pronounced that to be " so very 
nice J*' These may be regarded as shades of 
artifice so slight as to be hardly distinguish- 
able ; an anxious watchful parent or teacher 
will, however, discern and detect them, 
though with much caution ; especially in 
comparing insulated facts with the child's 
general behaviour and disposition. When 
there is cause to suspect artifice in a child, 
it should be rather frustrated than spoken of: 
lest he become more cautious, and thus con- 
ceal the tendency which it is so important to 
correct. Such a child, and indeed all children, 
should be encouraged to speak openly on all 
occasions; and to ask with submission for 
what they see at table — (of course I mean at 
their own table) hints, however ingenious, 
should never be attended to. Had the little 
girl above mentioned openly expressed her 
disappointment, I should have allowed her to 
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leave her macaroni, and to be helped to blanc- 
mange. 

I had once a school-fellow about ten years 
of age, who was daily commended by her 
French teacher for the perfect manner in 
which she repeated her lessons — all the pupils 
knew that she always read them over the 
teacher's shoulder* — ^yet none ventured to de- 
nounce herf . It is true that many despised 
her; but emboldened by success and un- 
founded approbation, she learned to disregard 
their opinion or censure. What was not to 
be feared for such a child in after life ? 

Children who are not habitually deceitful, 
will sometimes, by the strength of temptation, 
be impelled to deceive : a case of this kind 
occurred in a school where I was on a visit 
many years ago. The parents of a girl, about 



* It is to be feared that many such arts are used by 
idle children in schools. When not detected, they not 
only prevent their improvement in knowledge, but tend 
to undermine the foundations of truth and uprightness. 

t The odium so improperly cast upon children, by 
each other, if they report the evils they witness, is a 
great obstacle to anxious parents and teachers, who 
cannot always know what is passing among them. 
Parents should impress upon their children the great 
unkindness of letting their companions go on in sin ; as 
well as the guilt they incur themselves by concealing it : 
shewing them that true courage and true honour consist 
in doing what is right in the sight of Grod ; without any 
regard to the opinions of such persons as are acting con- 
trary to his will. 
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thirteen years of age, came to reside for a few 
weeks in llie village where she was at school — 
she felt of course very anxious to pass much of 
her time with them, and devised a plan which 
she thought would enable her to do so. A few 
days after their arrival, she complained of 
great paio in her left wrist, which she kept 
stiffly beut, as if unable to extend it. Medical 
men were consulted, leeches and fomentati<»is 
were applied, but nothing succeeded in reduc- 
ing the seeming contraction. Alterative me- 
dicines were therefore resorted to ; and some 
alarm was excited as to the nature of the ma- 
lady. At this period the child was sent back 
to school, where to ensure attention to her 
peculiar case, her bed was placed in the gover- 
ness's room. This lady, conversing with me 
on the subject, expressed her fear? that all was 

not right on the part of the child ; " E 

may have thought," said she, " that if she could 

not practise the harp or piano, more time would 

be disengaged to spend at home.' — " If you 

have any suspicion of that kind," I replied, 

"you may satisfy yourself without delay, now 

that she is asleep." We accordingly went to 

1, took her hand and moved it back- 

ind forwards without even disturbing 

L was a subject of rejoicing to find that 

[ no real ailment ; and yet I am sure 

r Brst feeling was any thing rather than 
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joyful. The discovery of artifice, even where 
benefit results from its detection, is so shock- 
ing, that the first sensation must be distressing. 

We left the unconscious child, in order to 
consult what was to be done for her. When 
we had come to a decision, we returned and 
awoke her ; then in a gentle manner we told 
her of her crime; pointing out the conse* 
quences that might have ensued if it had 
remained undiscovered. She appeared very 
penitent, and promised never to deceive again 
in any tnatter. She was therefore told that 
her school- fellows should not know any thing 
of what had passed ; but that she must make 
a full confession to her parents ; and seek for 
pardon by earnest prayer to God. My friend 
thought this course the most prudent — expo* 
sure to her companions would have placed a 
barrier in the way of her return to upright 
dealing — and to send her away would have 
been to place her where she would not be 
watched over, because her weakness would 
not be known. 

None of the cases I have adduced could be 
considered as incorrigible; but I have wit^- 
nessed extreme cases, in which children con- 
tinually practised deceit when their self-will 
was opposed. These cases however arose 
from the want of caution in the parents, whose 
overweening fondness would not allow them 
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to believe their children capable of artifice : 
forgetting that '^ the heart is deceitful above 
all things/' not only in mature age, but in 
youth and in childhood also— ^the evil thus 
neglected while the character was forming 
would gradually become a part of it. 

There is one very important caution, too 
nearly connected with this subject to be 
omitted on my part, or to be disregarded by 
parents — it is, never to ejppress before children 
any opinion on which they differ with each 
othery or with those who have the charge of 
them. Self-will is so strong in many (I might 
say in mo9t) children, that they will resort to 
various expedients to gain their own way. 
Among these none will serve their purpose 
better than a difference of opinion — the 
father's command will be met with," mamma 
does not like me to do that ;" and the mother s 
orders will be disputed in the same manner.* 
The same course will be pursued in the nursery 
and school- room ; uncomfortable feelings will 



* Children are not only ready in finding out a differ- 
ence where it does exist, but capable of argaing on the 
supposition of its existence. *' What must we do/' said 
an intelligent child to her mother^ '' if you tell us to do 
something, and papa tell» us not to do it ?'* " In that 
case/' replied the dear mother, *^ you must obey your 
papa ; because, you know, I have promised to obey him." 
What a beautiful family picture is seen through this 
answer. 
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be excited, those who should^ and many who 
would be united for the benefit of the chil- 
dren, will by these means be formed into 
opposite parties — the house will be divided 
against itself; and the children will, with 
great ingenuity, take advantage of the divi- 
sion. 

It is much to be deplored, that there is too 
generally a want of confidence on the part of 
parents, towards those who have the charge 
of their children. Peevish complaints, or 
grave accusations are brought against them 
by the latter ; and these are too easily believed 
though they are frequently unfounded. Re- 
marks from the drawing-room are carried to 
the nursery or school-room, and from these 
again to the former place : children thus be- 
come spies over the conduct of those whose 
mutual and united efforts should be directed 
to one point — the guarding of their young 
IjgirtS and minds from evil of every kind. It 
is indeed very difficult to limit the communi- 
cations of children : they ought not in any 
case or in any degree to be enjoined to con- 
cealment — yet entire reliance should rarely 
be placed on all they relate. Parents or 
teachers should hear them dispassionately ; 
and scarcely ever speak or act according to 
their suggestion without previous deliberation. 
A little boy once said to me, " Ought I to 

G 2 
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come to breakfast with 700 in this dirty pina- 
fore?" Without suspecting that be bad aoy 
particular motive, I replied that his pinafore 
would do very well, as it was not dirty. Some 
time after breakfast bis mamma told me that 
he had been very rude to her, because die 
bad not allowed him to change bis pioafOTC. 
In this instance the child was determined, if 
possible, to have his own way ; and I might, 
without knowing it, have been accessory to 
bis disobedience. 

On another occasion this child told me that 

be saw his mamma, " pinching up my bea- 

ver bonnet (which she had kindly taken to 

pack for me) in such a manner." I reproved 

bim sharply for speaking so disrespectfully of 

bb mamma ; and on the first opportunity told 

her, in his presence, what be had said. Parents 

should be thus openly dealt with by teachers, 

and teachers should be thus openly dealt with 

by parents. The latter perhaps are apt to 

fear that a bad feeling would be excited 

against their children, if the reports or re- 

».a,.iro *hoiT TTiaice were told to their teaches. 

ve that such would be the effect, 

t this generous con6dence would 

ctionate regard to the children's 

comfort, for the sake of the 

} ago, when I bad very little ex- 
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perience, a child came to me and said, " Do 
you think it is right to work on Good-Friday ?*' 
I replied, "No, my dear; I should as soon 
think of working on a Sunday." *' Mamma 
and Jane are at work in the drawing-room," 
replied she, as she left the room to return 
thither ; no doubt with a report of what I had 
said. It is easy to conceive that I was greatly 
shocked and vexed at having thus inadver- 
tently censured the conduct of her mother and 
her eldest sister ; yet I could find no way of 
explaining so delicate a matter, unless it were 
mentioned to me by the parent. 

The facts I have adduced will, I trust, suf- 
fice to shew the necessity of a cordial work- 
ing together on the part of parents mutually, 
and in connection with their delegates. In 
pursuing a different course manifest injury is 
done to the children. Self-will is confirmed 
instead of being subdued, and unworthy artful 
expedients are resorted to in order to gratify 
it. In this manner parental authority and 
filial affection are gradually undermined ; in- 
subordination and misrule unconsciously or 
heedlessly permitted in some relations will 
scarcely fail to predominate in all. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Jtalousy. 

A TENDENCY to this sad disposition is 
sometimes observable in early childhood; 
the 6rst two children bom into the world af- 
ford an awful display of its consequences ; and 
though every jealous child does not become a 
Cain, so much distress is felt and inflicted by 
those who are subject to it, that no caution or 
pains can be too great for its prevention or sup- 
pression. 

I have already adverted to the necessity of 
cherishing affection in very young children, 
towards each other — unhappily this is seldom 
attended to ; on the contrary, when a second 
infant is bom some silly notions are put into 
the mind of its brother or sister, that the little 
one is an intruder, who will in some way in- 
fringe upon the rights of the elder.* It is 
«nt nnc,c;Ki» ♦« ^y jiQ„ early, or in what de- 
bowever indefinite, may fasten 



of Intellect it mi^iYKiaivmA that 
. were exploded. Yet I very lately 
g a child that hit note would be jmt 
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upon the infant mind — when it does so, every 
instance of fondness displayed towards the 
baby, by the parents or the nurse, will be 
considered as an act of injustice ; and will 
excite a feeling of dislike to the little one. 

The great attention which is needful for a 
very young infant may, indeed, of itself suf- 
fice to annoy the elder child, who sees so 
much of the tenderness he was wont to engross 
transferred to another. He must be prepared 
for this by being told that he will some day 
have a little brother or sister, who will not be 
able to walk or speak for a long time ; and 
who will require a great deal of care from 
mamma and nurse, just as he did when he 
was so little— that now he is bigger, he will 
be able to help mamma and nurse to take care 
of baby, who will some day be a dear little 
playfellow for him. When the infant actually 
shares his nursery, and fully occupies his 
nurse,* he should be employed to fetch or 
carry something for it, that he may help to 
take care of it. These little offices should be 
frequently performed by him; as they will 



* Where there are more than one narse, (as must be 
the case when there is a wet nurse) all comparisons be- 
tween the children, as well as preference or partiality, 
should be avoided. Preference indeed must be supposed 
to exist in such cases ; but it should never be the sub- 
ject of dispute or discussion before children. I remem- 
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not only occupy him, but also be the means 
of endearing the little one, to whom he can 
be so useful. 

Parents cannot be too cautious in treating 
all their children with equal tenderness. It 
may not be possible indeed to avoid a feeling 
of preference for some children on account of 
their amiable and tractable dispositions ;* but 
parents and teachers should beware of ex- 
pressing that preference in any way that may 
wound the feelinofs of the others or diminish 
brotherly love. Children who are not ami- 
able, by a course of judicious treatment, under 
the divine blessing, may become so. But 
they are not likely to improve under the dis* 
couragement of frequent reproaches, and in- 
vidious comparisons ; their pride and self-love 
will not allow them to follow an example held 
up to them in their own family. Such an ex- 
ample, indeed, will have a powerful effect. 



ber the case of a little girl about nine years old, who 
shewed a dislike, almost amounting to hatred, to her 
eldest brother. This had originated in the nursery, where 
constant and fierce disputes had been carried on by the 
nurses as to which of the two children would be of 
most consequence when grown up. 
■ * I do not even premise that anxious parents or 
teachers can prefer a child for personal beauty or intel- 
ligence of mind. The injustice of such a preference 
must be manifest ; the mischief it may occasion is in- 
calculable. 
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but it will be in the way of silent influence 
on the heart and conscience. . 

Where all due care has been taken, or 
where no preference really exists, it may yet 
happen that a child will become jealous. The 
feeling of his own inferiority in some respects, 
or the casual remarks of a stranger may 
kindle a spark of jealousy in a mind strongly 
inclined to it. In order to correct this bane* 
ful tendency, the child should be told that all 
external beauty and internal. capacity, though 
not to be undervalued as the gifts of God, are 
not in themselves conducive to our happiness, 
since it has pleased God to make that consist 
in the right use of his gifts, that all people 
can be happy if they will try to please God ; 
though only a few are beautiful or clever — 
that it is very selfish * to desire as much ad- 
miration as others have a right to, and very 
silly to desire admiration at all ; since it can* 
not do us any good — whereas, affectionate, 
kind, and docile behaviour, which all have 
in their power, will be pleasing in the sight 
of God, and will gain the esteem of all worthy 
people. These, and similar arguments, con- 



* It is sometimes remarked, that jealousy proceeds 
from an affectionate disposition. The jealousy now 
under consideration certainly proceeds from self-love ; 
and is nearly allied to envy. 
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stantly eiforced by affectiooate, impartial re- 
gard to the weakness of childroi will seldom 
fail to repress the risings of jealousy. 

I cannot quit this subject without adverting 
to the injurious practice in many schools, and 
it is to be feared in some famiHes also, of ex- 
citing a spirit of emulation among childroi, 
with a view of promoting their adTancement 
in book-learning. Can there be among us 
persons so little acquainted with Scripture 
that they do not know " Emulation" to be 
among " the works of the flesh ;" or so little 
obserraat of character in children, as not to 
perceive its baneful effects ? How frequently 
is a modest amiable child discoursed by 
competition with others, who have perhaps 
less solidity of understanding, but more faci- 
lity of learning ! And how generally are pride 
and vanity fostered in the hearts of the chil- 
dren who are thus taught to triumph over 
their companions. To the credit of Christian 
profession, and for the comfort of Christian 
parents, I would remark that emulation is 
banished from some schools (it is to be hoped 
from all) conducted by pious and judicious 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Indolence, — Idleness. — Carelessness^ 8fC» 

I AM now entering on a subject in which 
all parents and teachers, however little 
their experience, will feel an interest ; first, 
because it falls into the general notion of 
education, mere intellectual culture; and 
secondly, because it forms the grand impedi- 
ment in those daily exertions which all can 
see and feel to be needful in the instruction 
of children. It is far from my intention, how- 
ever, to limit the subject within this narrow 
compass. Sloth is a moral evil which per- 
vades all the faculties : " The slothful man," 
says Bunyan, " is slothful for Heaven." But 
we do not need the word of man to convince 
us of this, the word of God is explicit on this 
subject ; and they who, making it their rule, 
would ** Train up a child in the way he 
should go," will be very anxious to prevent, 
or eradicate an evil of such vital importance. 
In the training of children we have to en- 
counter sloth in its infancy, under the as- 
pects of Indolence, Idleness, and Carelessness. 
Great care should be taken to distinguish 
them in children, and no less in ascertaining 
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their origin. Indolence in youog cliildren 
generally proceeds from delicate health, and 
pervades mind and body ; such children will 
be as inactive when at play as when other- 
wise engaged, and will not be interested by 
any thing which requires any degree of ex- 
ertion. It ts hardly needful to say, that em- 
ployment is not suitable in such cases : the 
open air, with as much exercise as they can 
bear, will better prepare the mind for future 
exertions, than any elementary knowledge 
imparted under such unfavourable circum- 
.stances. 

Idleness in healthy children may proceed 
from a dislike to particular employments. In 
this case it should not be regarded as a fault, 
though at the same time it should not be in- 
dulged as a habit ; the employment, if useful, 
should be continued, and such steady attention 
to it required as to render it a little practice 
of self-denial. Children who are very intelli- 
gent do not like employments that are unin- 
teresting to the mind. Needle-work, learning 
by heart, and other assiduous occupations 
will be peculiarly irksome to them. Yet 
these are precisely the children whose minds 
require to be kept in absolute rest ; or in 
rative stagnation from time to time, 
is no danger of intellectual idleness 
iiem ; but they will, if not watched 
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oyer, neglect the appointed task for pursuits 
more agreeable to them. 

A little boy under my care was frequently 
left in his owii room to learn his lessons by 
Jieart; but as he seldom knew them perfectly, 
I was obliged to have him with me for that 
purpose. Not long after this change I dis- 
covered that he had not been idle in his 
room, for he oue day asked me the meaning 
of what be had been reading in several parts 
of his Testament and Spelling-book, saying 
he should like a half -holiday^ to ask all his 
questions and get answers to them. With 
children of this kind, who will read, great 
care should be taken as to the books left 
within their reach, they should be instructive 
rather than amusing, and few in number; 
since it is much better that the same books 
should be read over again, than that the mind 
should be over excited by new ones. 

A little girl, with whom I was well ac- 
quainted, was so fond of reading, that she 
would amuse herself with the Prayer-Book, 
when no other book was within her reach ; 
yet she was disposed to be very idle at needle- 
work, which nevertheless she was daily ob- 
liged to do. She would curiously measure 
and re-measure her task, to see how much 
was yet to be done, for her mother judiciously 
allowed no deviation or abatement ; and more 
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than one of the family had handkerchiefs or 
towels hemmed by her before she was five 
years old. 

These children were not idlers, but it is 
not difiicult to discover such as are. Every 
parent or teacher has seen children who were 
all life and animation at play, but listless and 
dull when obliged to employ themselves; 
interrupted Tby every trifle, noticing whatever 
others were doing, and requiring to be con- 
tinually urged to proceed with their own bu- 
siness. Much of this idleness proceeds from 
the natural volatility of childhood, but more 
from teaching children when too young, or 
requiring them to learn by themselves. From 
whatever cause it proceeds, care must be 
taken to correct it. Short lessons should be 
given, the teacher working with the child and 
keeping him diligent at his employment. 
Little tasks may also be appointed to be 
finished before his meals, those before break- 
fast more especially short and easy, that he 
may not have to wait long ; but whatever the 
quantity required, little or much, all must be 
done well, or nothing will be gained. 

There is yet another class of idle children 
to be noticed, those who seem very busy and 
active, but who spoil all they do by careless- 
ness : they read incorrectly, make blots and 
mistakes in their writing, neglect rules in 
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their exercises, spell badly, and if learning 
music, make always the same mistakes, by 
endeavouring to play from memory instead of 
reading their notes. These children are a 
source of continual annoyance to their instruc- 
tors, though in many cases they have gentle 
and affectionate dispositions. They should 
be firmly and steadily dealt with ; it may be 
with the utmost mildness, but accuracy must 
be required in all they do. The same page 
must be read over till the mistakes are 
avoided ; two or three lines must be care- 
fully written, &c. In short they must be 
made ta feel that carelessness will cause them 
more trouble than is needful for accuracy ; 
and that the quickest way of doing their 
work is to do it well at first. 

All persons can appreciate habits of indus- 
try and order in those they have to deal with j 
and many can perceive the want of them in 
themselves, frequently lamenting the neglect 
of advantages in youth ; but few are suffi- 
ciently aware that early childhood is the 
golden season for cultivating good habits, or 
correcting evil tendencies. Habits of some 
kind are continually forming in childhood ; 
by great care and watchfulness, they may be 
such as will subserve the highest interests of 
youth and maturity ; such as will tend to 
cast a lustre over the whole path of life. But 
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if, OD the other hand, through Delect or mis- 
take, bad habits are allowed to predominate, 
they will seldom be eradicated : since few 
persons have the perseverance which is need- 
ful for correcting them in themselves or in. 
others, and few children will bear the reprools 
or submit to the restraints by which alone 
tbey could be subdued. 

Before I quit the subject of parental watch- 
fulness, as called for in the moral conduct of 
children, I must advert to two or three points 
which require the utmost vigilance. All mo- 
thers, even the youngest, know and feel how 
needful it is to preserve the purity of a child's 
mind ; but few are aware of the dangers to 
which their little ones are exposed in this re- 
spect. Unfaithful servants conversing with 
other servants in their walks, and allowing 
the children to hear them, or to mix with other 
children, while they thus amuse themselves; 
at other times suffering strange men to talk to 
ler pretext of admiring the children 
ixious mother, observant of what 
ily in the parks of the metropolis, 
fear to expose her children to such 
iting induence. It is not, perhaps, 
> say how early bad impressions may 
d ; the memory in many childroi ia 
cious of what they see and henr, 
re the understanding can be ex^- 
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cised ; and thus through improper or even 
unguarded conversation before them, a stock 
of evil is laid up in their minds, which may 
exert a baneful power over them in after life* 
Another caution is needful for mothers who 
send their boys to school. They must not 
expect to see them again such as they were 
before leaving the paternal roof; nor consider 
them as fit companions for their sisters ; un- 
less themselves or some proper person be pre- 
sent, to lay an occasional restraint on their 
conversation. 

Children are sometimes more or less ad- 
dicted to theft ; and this vice if not early re- 
pressed may become habitual. Greedy chil- 
dren will steal sugar, sweetmeats, &c. belong- 
ing to their parents ; but they should not be 
allowed to do so with impunity. At the same 
time, care should be taken to keep temptation 
out of their way, and to impress upon their 
minds the necessity of keeping their '* hands 
from picking and stealing, because God has 
said, * Thou shalt not steal.'" I know there 
are parents who would consider the term 
" theft" as very harsh when applied to little 
portions of eatables taken by young children ; 
but let such parents reflect that it is not the 
value of the thing taken, nor the proximity of 
those to whom, it belongs, that can alter the 
nature of the action. That which would be 
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theft in any house is theft in the parents' 
house ; and that children know it to be wrong 
is evident, by their secret manner of proceed- 
ing on such occasions. Much that is right is 
compromised, and much that is wrong is 
sanctioned in childhood and in youth by 
qualifying terms ; and to these may perhaps 
be attributed the dishonesty (the actual theft) 
attempted or perpetrated by persons whose 
connections and circumstances would seem to 
place them beyond the reach of temptation in 
this particular. 

Parents should be very careful in entrust* 
ing their children with money to make pur- 
chases for them ; always requiring bills and 
receipts, and strictly counting the change they 
bring. This, while it puts temptation out of 
their way, will also teach them accuracy in 
reckoning money ; it must of course be done 
as a matter of business, not in any way imply*- 
ing mistrust or suspicion. A dear mother 
once told me with pleasure, how useful her 
little boy was become in going to shops for 
her when the servants were busy. I had 
then no experience in this way; nor do I 
know whether she was very watchful over the 
child, respecting the money he had to expend 
for her ; but very distressing results proceeded 
from his being so early trusted. After a con- 
siderable time it was discovered that the suiM 
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he spent at the confectioner's far exceeded 
his allowance of pocket money ; and though 
he was chastised on this and on every subse- 
quent occasion, when discovered, the habit of 
theft clung to him. He stole books from his 
school-fellows, toys and other things from 
shops — and even went so far as to procure 
his mother's keys, and rob her of three so- 
vereigns which he spent in treating some of 
his companions to a day's pleasure. This boy 
was the son of a pious mother, who spared 
no pains in bringing him to a sense of his 
guilt before God ; he frequently appeared to 
be under strong convictions, and expressed 
sorrow for the grief she endured on his ac- 
count ; but she had not the comfort of seeing 
any permanent amendment in him, and her 
death, which took place about sL year before 
his, prevented her witnessing the remorse 
and penitence of his dying hours. 

A dear girl about twelve years of age, who 
was trusted with her mother's purse almost 
daily, was solicited by an unfaithful person 
to make a present, which far exceeded in 
price her stock of pocket money. After 
much hesitation she resolved to borrow what 
she wanted from her mother's purse ; and to 
replace it as soon as she could. Her first 
intention was fulfilled, ten shillings were 
taken and not missed ; but when she replaced 

H 
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*the money, some time after, the dear mother 
was greatly perplexed to know why she had 
more money than she ought to have ; and 
expressed so much anxiety to know whom she 
could have wronged, that the child, who could 
not bear to see her uneasy, confessed what 
she had done ; and (as she has since told me) 
regained her own peace of mind, which she 
had lost from the time of taking the money. 
Is not this another appeal to parents; en- 
forcing great caution in money matters ? Had 
the last mentioned child succeeded in keeping 
the whole affair secret, she might have been 
tempted to proceed to greater lengths, and 
thus have become dishonest and deceitful. 

I would here remark that it is desirable to 
allow children a little pocket money, on con- 
dition that they do not expend it on eatables, 
and that they keep a regular account of all 
they purchase. A pupil of mine who was 
more than thirteen years of age when I took 
charge of her, one day produced from her 
pocket a paper of sugar-csCndy, and offered 
me some ; I enquired where she got it, and 
found she had sent for it from a neighbouring 
town. I begged her not to send for any more, 
as I considered it unwhol^ome for her, and 
at the same time represented that the money 
she had paid for it (four pence) would have 
purchased some article of a poor child's drese. 
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She tried this new way of spending her 
pocket money, and soon found that there are 
other sweets, more gratifying and permanent 
than any which can be enjoyed by the out- 
ward senses. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

On the Religious Instruction of Children, 

THE subject now to be considered is of 
such vital importance^ in its beginning, 
its progress, and its ultimate effects, that it 
cannot be approached without a feeling of awe 
and diffidence, lest any thing recommended by 
me, and adopted by parents orteachers, should, 
in a single instance or in the least degree, 
prove injurious to a precious immortal soul. 
As however, I may trust that the commence- 
ment and continuance of this my work have 
been in a spirit of humble and prayerful de- 
pendence on Divine Grace, so also would I 
liope, that if permitted to finish it, I shall be 
kept from leaning to my own understanding, 
and be blessed with Divine help and guidance. 
Hitherto I have appealed to the religious 
feelings of parents, in the care of their chil- 
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dren, as coming into exercise before the latter 
can speak or think. Those who wish to lead 
their little ones heavenwards, must^ of course, 
be on the way themselves ; must be looking 
to Jesus as the author and finisher of their 
faith. They will solemnly devote their chil- 
dren to God by baptism, and will daily bear 
them on their hearts before the Throne of 
Grace; commending them to the covenant 
mercy and love of the Saviour. Thus far, it 
cannot be doubted, all serious persons know 
and practise their duty, but it is to be feared 
that very many are remiss in following up 
this good beginning, or else are mistaken in 
the way of proceeding ; since it is too evident 
that success is not in any measure propor- 
tioned to the desires of pious parents, nor to 
the efforts made for the religious instruction 
of the young, which in these days surpass all' 
former endeavours. It is a lamentable ftict 
known to many who are engaged in the edu- 
cation of children, and confirmed to me by 
trying experience in several cases, that the 
children of many religious parents are not 
only no better than those of the wordly, but 
are even much worse ; profane, scoffing, im- 
moral, reckless, and hardened to a degree 
that could hardly be imagined, or even deemed 
possible in childhood by those who have not 
witnessed such things. 
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Is it not of the utmost importance that these 
evils should be traced to their source ? for a 
source they must have : not indeed in religious 
instruction, as the worldly would assert, but 
it may be in the time and manner of imparting 
it) or in the neglecting to enforce in the con- 
duct that which is impressed on the mind. 

Parents and teachers cannot be too cautious 
and diffident of their own powers in the re- 
sponsible work of religious instruction. Much 
prayer for the guidance of the Holy Spirit in 
all they undertake, much searching' of the 
Scriptures for the knowledge they are to im- 
part, much reflection on the Lord's dealings 
with themselves while they \^rere yet far from 
him, much recollection of themselves as chil- 
dren, much patience and perseverance in 
teaching, much discrimination as to the dis- 
positions of children, much heartfelt solemnity 
in pressing home the awful realities of eter- 
nity, much affection in the manner of dealing 
with all under their influence, much watch- 
fulness over themselves, that they hold forth 
in their lives an example of religious con- 
duct, much earnestness in bringing religion 
to bear on daily occurrences, with the lovely 
attractions in which the Scriptures abound. 
All these and much more are essential, 
even in sowing the seed, which a Paul 
may plant out, and an A polios may water, 
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while it remains with the Lord Id his wisdom 
and goodness to give the increase, at the time 
and in the way and measure which his Om- 
niscience and Omnipotence have a right to 
determine. 

Let parents and teachers consider it a spe- 
cial honour to labour in such a field ; let them 
remember that the word of God will not re- 
turn unto him void, that many now in glory 
praise him for early instruction ; that many 
who now seem to ** learn in vain," may yet 
become serious ; only let them be very stre- 
nuous in the use of means, very earnest in 
seeking a blessing on them. 

Trusting that I have in some measure 
awakened parents and teachers to the import- 
ance and extent of their duty, it may be de- 
sirable that I should expatiate on some of the 
requirements I have enumerated : for it may be 
deemed of little avail to inform them what is 
to be done, without affording them some help 
as to the way of doing it. 
. To serious Christians I shall not need to 
say much on the importance of prayer, they 
must know its value ; and, in the anxious re- 
lation of parents or teachers, they cannot but 
feel their need of it. Such will indeed be 
ready to appreciate the privilege, and rejoice 
in the mercy which enjoins them. In every 
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thing by prayer and supplication, with thanks- 
giving to make known their requests unto God. 
But there are parents and teachers, who, 
while they feel anxious about the improve- 
ment of children not only in mere temporal 
knowledge, but who would have them so to 
pass through temporal things that they finally 
lose not the things eternal, are yet very remiss 
in the use of means. Such know very little of 
the efficacy of prayer ; they pray in private, 
and it may be in the family morning and 
evening,* they take their children to church 
on the Lord's Day, and perhaps catechize them 
at home ; but this is all, this cold dull round 
of what they call duty is all their children 
see of religion ; they see it as a morning or 
evening dress, as a Sunday garb which may 
be put off and laid by till the next time it is 
wanted ; or, to speak more correctly, they see 
it as a heavy cloud, which while passing over 
the sun obscures its light, and casts a gloomy 
shadow on the earth. To pai*ents and teach- 
ers in this state I would say, you must make 
religion all; or it will be worse than nothing 
to you. Your children must see that you 
consider it paramount to all other concerns. 



* Some are content with family prayer once a day, 
because it is not convenient to have it twice. 
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before they can. attach any importance to it. 
Let your study therefore be the word of God ; 
let your prayer be earnest, that the Holy 
Spirit would enlighten your understanding 
and warm your heart ; pray earnestly, but 
simply, relying on the special promises of 
God in Christ. Thousands have found that 
" Every one that asketh receiveth," why 
should not you ? Your own soul, and the souls 
under your care are at stake ; ask, that you 
may receive, and that your joy (not to say 
theirs also) may be fulL 

Those who will search the Scriptures for 
themselves, cannot be at a loss to know what 
is the kind of knowledge in which children 
should be thoroughly grounded, the instruc- 
tion which, in some form, should be, as it 
were, continually before them, in order that 
they may be made wise unto salvation through 
faith. Speaking of faithful Abraham, the 
Lord says, ** For I know him, that he will 
command his children and his household after 
him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, 
to do justice and judgment."* And when the 
descendants of Abraham were about to re- 
ceive the promised inheritance, the injunction 
to them was, " These words which I com- 
mand thee this day shall be in thine heart. 



* Gen. xviii. 19. 
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and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest in the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up."* This command 
is repeated in the eleventh chapter of Deute- 
ronomy, and many other directions are given 
to parents in the same book. The Book of 
Proverbs contains many admonitions to pa- 
rents, and the Psalms abound in beautiful 
descriptions of the power, majesty, glory, and 
goodness of God, which may be compre- 
hended by children ; because they are illus- 
trated by fisimiliar objects. While children 
are yet too young to commit any of the 
Psalms to memory, an anxious parent or 
teacher will seek to have her own mind well 
stored with them, that she may, as occasions 
offer, refer to them when speaking of the 
wonders and beauties of Creation and Provi- 

dence.f 

I know that it is very much the custom of 

the present day to familiarize young children 

with the sublime doctrines^ of the Gospel, 

* Deut. vi. 6, 7, f See list of Psalms in Appendix. 

t " Doctrines/' such as the everlasting covenant 
between the Father and the Son : the Incarnation, the 
Atonement and Righteousness of Christ: the Three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity, &c. These are not sub- 

H 2 
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before they b&ve been made acquainted witb 
the Lord's dealings towards his ancient people 
under the law. Many Christians indeed 
seem to undervalue the Old Testamoit, be- 
cause of the superior blessings set forth in 
the New Testament. But we must remem- 
ber that when our Gracious Lord gave the 
command " Search the Scriptures," he meant 
the Old Testament, which also he frequently 
quoted and referred to; as did likewise his 
apostles in all their preaching and writings. 
We must remember also that " All Scripture 



jects to be brought before the infant mind, which is in- 
capable of the faith and Bubmissire deference with which 
they are to be received. Short lessons from the histo- 
rical parts of the Old and New Testaments may be read 
and explained to little children, who will take pkflsnre 
in hearing them, and erince a seriousneaR and solemnity, 
which will show that they distinguish them from other 
lessons. A little boy, who was learning to spell words 
of four letters, met with the word " Lorf," of which to 
asked the meaoing. Before 1 could answer him, he 
found it for himself, and began to repeat part of a hymn 
1 had taught him : 

" Lord, I have pass'd another day, 
And come to thank thee for thy care; 

Foi^ve my faults in work and play, 
And listen to my evcDing prayer." 

er he spelled the word afterwards, he made 
repeat the verse ; and it was quite beantifst 
' the change his countenance mderwent 
repetition. 
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is given by inspiration of .God, and is profit* 
able for doctrine, for re^oof, for correction, 
for instruciioa in righteoasness ; that the man 
of God may be periEect, thoroughly furnished 
to all good works."* 

lathis view, Christian parents and teachers 
would do well to regard the order of the Lord's 
dealings with his church at large, and with 
themselves ai^ individuals. He did not first 
bring in the everlasting gospel, and then 
publish the law — ^neither does he, Jn the pre- 
sent day, first call believers into his church, 
and then shew them the terrors of the law. 
It is true that '* fitith cometb by hearing" the 
Gospel ; but. to whom and in what way was 
it first .propounded.^ " Knowing the terror of 
the Lord," says the apostle, " we persuade 
men," The first hearers of the Gospel were 
not little children — they were grown persons, 
who could feel their k)st and ruined state ; 
and being prieked in the heart could exclaim, 
**Men and brethren, what shall w;e do?"t 
who could feel the terrors of the Lord, and 
trembling enquire, "What must. I do to be 
saved?" I In the case of these adult hearers, 
the law was their schoolmaster to bring them 
to Christ ; and in the case of believers at pre- 



* 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

t Acts ii. 37. I Acts xvi. 30. 
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sent is it not the same? What are the glad 
tidings — ^are they not salvation throogh our 
Lord Jesus Christ, from the curse of the law, 
and therefore from the terror of the Lcml ? 

The religious feelings of which little chil- 
dren are capable are, fear of punishment, 
(arising from their natural conscience) admi- 
ration of the wonderful works of God, and 
veneration, which is the result of the other 
two. This last we should continually seek to 
strengthen, by shewing the power of God to 
do all things ; by expatiating on his wisdcmi 
and goodness in all he does; and by fine- 
quently pointing out the beauties of surround- 
ing objects, which, though in a manner com- 
mon and familiar to grown persons, are all 
new to little children ; and therefore capable 
of conveying lively impressions to their tender 
minds. 

Now in following up what has been ad- 
vanced, let parents and teachers endeavour to 
remember what they were as little children ; 
and in what sense the Gospel would have 
been "glad tidings" to them— say at five, 
> or seven years of age.* What perception 



earii ™®''^n these ages because few persons have an 

thr^^*" 'e«>Ilection of their childhood ; but children of 

GoRLr^ * ^ y^*" of age are now familiarixed with 

ten V^ *'^* and books have been expressly writ- 

CO accomaiodate sach chUdren. Nothing can be 
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had they of the value of the soul — of the du 
ration of eternity — of the comparative short- 
ness of life — of death, as inevitable— of judg- 
ment, as certain — of heaven, as a place of 
everlasting happiness — of hell, as the abode 
of never ending misery ? If, when so young, 
they would not have hailed the glad tidings 
with gladness, nor have found Christ to be 
pMrecidus, because they could not perceive 
their need of him ; how can it be expected 
that little children in these days should em- 
brace the truth in the love of it— should be- 
come followers of the Lord as dear children ? 

Our church in receiving young children 
into her bosom to bring them up for Christ, 
provides sponsors to promise for them the re- 
pentance and faith which, " because of their 
tender^ age, they cannot perform;" and re- 
quires that they shall be properly instructed 
during several years, before they ratify the 
solemn vow, promise, and profession made 
for them in their baptism. 

To persons who have had much experience 
with children, it can scarcely be needful to 
remark that, while at an early age they may 



eained in this way — ^the puerilities of these productions 
aetract sadly from the majestic simplicity of Holy Scrip- 
ture ; and tend to destroy that veneration which forms 
so great a part of in&ntine religion. 
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have intelligence, memory, power of compari-T 
son, and a sense of right and wrong, they are 
almost devoid of sentiment.^ I know that 
parents sometimes speak of the fine feelings 
of their little ones, but I never yet knew any 
young children who could appreciate the ten- 
derness of a parent, when it*operated in a 
direction contrary to their will ; or even apart 
from their personal gratification. How then 
is it to be expected that young children shall 
be influenced by the Gospel, which must 
reach the affections before it can actuate the 



* Young children are not capable of feeling the loss 
of their parents by death. I had a remarkable proof of 
this in a family where an affectionate father was thus 
removed. Observing that the little ones did not seem, 
in any degree aware of their irreparable loss, I one day 
said to a dear little girl, who was about four and a half, 
** Do you know, my dear L. that your papa is dead ; 
and that you will not see him come home again?'* 
" Yes, me know," was her reply. ** Are you not sorry 
then, my dear?" " No," returned she, ** me not sorry ^ 
because mamma say good people go to heaven, so pi^ 
is gone to heaven." 

To this I may add the recollection of my own case. 

My father died abroad when I was about five years old. 

When the news of his death came, my brother, who was ^ 

older, cried bitterly, saying continually, ** Oh, shall I * 

never see my dear papa any more !" I did not cry, nor 

«id I feel as he felt ; but presently after, when I saw my 



poor mother weeping, I ran to her and began to cry, i% 
1 always did when she shed tears; not indeed from 
synipathy, but from fear, an indefinite fear that some* 
'^uing dreadful was about to happen. 
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conduct ? The religion of the Lord Jesus is 
a religion of Jove. " We love him because 
he first loved us ;" and love to him will, by 
the power of the Holy Spirit, produce the 
fruits of holy obedience. " If ye love me, 
keep my commandments." 

Here let me not be misunderstood. I know 
the sovereign power of the Lord ; and that 
he can make the infant heart to feel, the in* 
lant tongue to lisp his praise for redeeming 
love ; and that he frequently does so when 
he Bees fit to ripen children for glory. But 
surely the parents of baptized children can 
have no fears for them, even if taken by 
death, without such testimony; their fears 
should be for the living rather than for the 
dying, lest they should fall into mistakes re- 
specting themi I have at this moment in my 
mind several families where the children were 
too early taught the doctrines of the Gospel ; 
in some of them they were profane, in others 
antinomian; professing to know God, but 
in works denying him ; these are awful re- 
sults, such as, witb humble thankfulness, I 
can say I have never experienced when I 
have endeavoured to teach young children, 
to " bring them up in tlie nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord." 

What then has caused this difference ? I 
would say, under the Divine blessing, a differ- 
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ent way of proceeding. It is too generallj 
the custom of the present day to teach young 
children the doctrine of the atonement before 
they have any perception of the greatness, 
majesty, glory, power, and goodness of that 
Grod against whom all have sinned ; to £Euni- 
liarize them with the name of Jesus before 
they can know anything of the value of that 
name, because before they can feel themselves 
to be sinners. Words indeed may be put 
into their mouths, but feelings cannot be put 
into their hearts. They can be very easily 
taught to speak religiously, but they will not 
feel nor act religiously unless there be a fear 
of consequences, unless there be a veneration 
of the great and glorious Lord with whom 
they have to do. 

I may illustrate these positions by two 
cases in point. A little boy about four years 
of age came to see me for a few minutes one 
day ; he was the only child of a dying mother, 
who had, no doubt, done the best she could 
for his precious soul. I knew, however, diat 
he was a very naughty child, and a source of 
great uneasiness to his mother, so I said, ** I 
am afraid you are not a good boy, Arthur; 
you do not mind vexing your dear mamma, 
although she is so ill." " I know I am often 
naughty," replied he, " but then you know I 
am sorry." This child had evidently some 
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notions of confession and sorrow, as making 
ameDds for sin ; that is to say, he had been 
taught the doctrine of repentance ; but in his 
mind it was not " repentance whereby they 
far sake sin," but rather a mere release from 
punishment because he was sorry. " Would 
you be sorry to bum one of your fingers T I 
enquired. " Oh, yes !" said he, " because 
that would hurt me." ^^ And then you would 
try not to bum yourself again ?" " To be 
sure I should/' " Well then, if you are in- 
deed sorry for vexing your mamma, you will 
try not to vex her again." The servant 
fetched the child very soon, or we might 
have had more conversation. 

A very intelligent little girl in her fourth 
year, playing on the deck of a packet attracted 
the notice of the passengers. As she was a 
very pretty child, one of the gentlemen said, 
'^ I dare say your mamma and papa spoil you 
finely." — " No," said she, " they do not ; be- 
cause they know that would be wicked. Eli 
spoiled his children ; and God was very angry 
with him for it." I knew this child in after 
years, and am persuaded that her answer at 
this time was the effect of conviction, resulting 
from the view in which sin against God had 
been presented to her mind. I think there 
can be no doubt as to which of these children 
was properly instructed in religion, according 
to their tender age. 
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Many parents and teachers may be ready 
to enquire, how then are we to proceed ? At 
what age and in what manner are little 
children to receive religious instruction ? The 
answer to these questions will first premise 
that parents have prayed for their children 
from the time of their birth ; and that teachers 
constantly pray not only for those under thmr 
care ; but for the little ones whom they may 
from time to time instruct by talking to them, 
as they have opportunity before they come 
immediately into their charge. 

Much patience and perseverance will be 
called into action from the very commence- 
ment of religious instruction, and they must 
never be suspended or relaxed, if we would 
bring up children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. Sitting in the house, walking 
by the way, rising up and lying down, religion 
must be our theme : and so indeed it will be 
if the word of God, and the grace of Christ 
be in our hearts. Let not this be thought too 
much to be required or attempted — we can- 
not aim too high. '^ Seemeth it to you a light 
thing," said David, " to be a king's son-in- 
law."* "Seemeth it to you a light thing,'' 
it may be enquired of parents and teachers, 
to bring up the sons and daughters of the 
Lord Almighty ? f 



♦ 1 Samuel xviii. 23. f 2 Cor. vi. 18, 
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Now I do not mean that we should be 
always talking in a grave manner to young 
children; nor frequently reading to them — 
the infant mind cannot attend to abstract 
^uths, apart from familiar objects ; nor re^ 
ceive advantage from books at so early a 
period as is generally supposed ; for whoever 
reads to a child must explain in familiar lan- 
guage the meaning of the book, or the child 
will not coniprehend it. It is of the ut- 
most importance that the first religious im- 
pressions children receive, be such as may 
engage their best feelings. A common prac- 
tice is to make children afraid of God, by 
frequently telling them he will be angry with 
them — whereas, he should be made known 
to them from the first as most kind and bene- 
ficent ; as well as most powerful. 

A dear little boy, three years of age, who 
generally breakfasted with me and his sister, 
came down one morning singing, 

"Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Such nice milk to soak my bread." 






•' But it was not the Cow that made the milk, 
said I ; "do you know who made the Cow ? 
" Old Denis," * replied the child without he- 
sitation : " No, my dear, it was not he. Do you 

• The cowherd. 
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not know who made old Denis, and you, and 
every body ? Grod Almighty made you, and 
your papa, and mamma, and all people ; and he 
made the cow to give you nice milk ; and he 
makes the grass ibr the cow to eat ; and be 
makes the com grow in the fields to make bread 
with, and he makes the chickens and all the 
nice things you have for your dinner ; and he 
gives you every thing you want." •* That very 
good God Almighty," remarked the child, when 
I had ceased speaking. This was just the con- 
clusion I wished him to come to— the lessmi 
I wished him to learn ; so we talked no more 
at that time : but the subject, once entered 
upon, afforded frequent occasions of impress- 
ing his own remark more forcibly on his mind 
— the beauty of the flowers, the brightness of 
the sun and moon — ^the happiness of the birds 
and other animals — ^his own health and en- 
joyment — ^these and many other objects were 
pressed upon his observation daily, to show 
that God is good, and doeth good con- 
tinually. 

Another subject connected with the reli- 
gious instruction of young children is death, 
which is too generally presented to their 
minds in a terrific form ; and thus made an 
object of dread ; sometimes, no doubt, to the 
latest hour of life. It was not very long after 
his first lesson that my little pupil had to 
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ceive another, (certainly not by my choice) 
on this awful subject. A relation of his family 
was very ill and not expected to live; con- 
sequratly he often heard her spoken of in 
terms of sympathy and pity. He was at this 
time beginning to put two letters together, 
when one day spelling, " d — i di," he looked 
up in my face and said mournfully, " d — i di 
ma'am ; poor Mrs. Freeman going to die." 
I was struck with his intelligent application 
oS the sound ; but his mournful expression 
called for immediate attention. I therefore 
said, " yes, my dear, Mrs. Freeman will die, 
ajpid I shall die, and papa and mamma and 
sister will die, and you will die too, some day." 
— " No, no," said he, in an impatient tone, " I 
will not die, and mamma and papa and sister 
aad you shall not die." *' Oh my dear little 
boy !" said I, " I am much obliged to you ; 
but I shall not dislike to die, when it pleases 
God Almighty ; because then I hope to go 
and live with him for ever, and be quite 
happy in a beautiful place called heaven — 
you know I am sometimes very poorly now ; 
but I shall be always quite well in heaven : 
and people never die any more after they go 
there — and they never have anything to make 
them unhappy — and they never want any- 
thing — and what is best of all they are never 
naughty in heaven." These views evidently 
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calmed the child's mind at the time, and af- 
forded new subjects to talk about, sitting in 
the house, and walking by the way. A dead 
bird or a dead insect would aflFord the oppor- 
tunity of telling him that God Almighty dkl 
not make them to live again after they die ; 
as men and women and children do, who have 
souls as well as bodies — ^that the soul is that 
part of us which thinks and knows, and feels 
glad or sorry — that when people die their 
souls do not die — only their bodies are laid in 
the ground — ^but their souls go away to God 
Almighty — ^to be made happy in heaven. 
Some time after, I had the opportunity of 
shewing him, in a village church yard, the 
graves of some little children: always re- 
minding him that their bodies could not feel, 
because their souls were gone out of them ; 
and were quite happy in heaven. In this way 
the child came to have other thoughts of 
death ; and was so far from disliking the idea 
of it, that he frequently asked questions and 
made remarks, which proved that he felt, 
(as Miss Taylor has so beautifully expressed 

it)- 

** There's nothing terrible in death 
To those who go to heaven."* 

Religious instruction given in this way 



* Hymns for Infant Minds. 
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will always be more profitable to young chil- 
dren than any that can be had from books — 
and surely there cannot be a parent or teacher 
who is not capable of talking to children 
sometimes without a book. Let them only 
be very earnest in their hearts : and they will 
find that " out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh." 

I am not however going to depreciate books 
— while conversational instruction proceeds, 
they may be used as auxiliaries. My little 
pupil was learning Watts's First Catechism, 
and a few easy little hymns during the time 
I have referred to. These, when explained, 
i^erved as commentaries on what we talked 
about, and again, in their turn, were reverted 
to in future conversations. We had other 
little lessons also, chiefly the Infant Poetry, 
by Miss Taylor, * all of which so pleasantly 
inculcates the moral duties of children, obe- 
dience to parents, kindness to " every body," f 
(which served as illustrations to the lessons 
in the little catechism) and tenderness to 
animals ; because God made them to be 
happy ; and because they have only one life, 

■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' — -~ ■ ■ ■ — 

* See list of books, in Appendix. 

t '• Every body." " To be honest and kind to all,** 
is in the original ; but I always change the ** all " for 
" every body" because little children can understand 
it better. 
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which will not last long. Cfur lessons out 
of doors also were daily extending, — the 
bees, the ants whom God teaches, the beauti- 
ful butterflies, were shewn as God's works. 
The garden spiders, the snails, and frogs, 
though not so agreeable to look at, were 
shewn to be in some respects beautiful and 
curious, and as God Almighty made them, we 
were not to hurt them. 

In this way we proceeded till my little 
pupil had attained his fourth year, and had 
learned about two thirds of Watts's First 
Catechism. I had not yet spoken to him 
of the Lord Jesus Christ because I thought 
him too young. He was indeed, in point 
of intelligence, equal to many children at 
five or six years of age, still I felt very anxious ; 
and it was not without much consideration 
and prayer that I ventured to teach him that 
part of the little catechism where the Lord's 
name is first mentioned. When this was 
done, many new subjects were necessarily 
entered into. The fall of man, the need of a 
Saviour, and of the Holy Spirit, the duty of 
asking God to give tcs his Holy Spirit, every 
day. I now taught him the little verse : 

" Lord, teach a little child to pray, 

Thy Grace betimes impart, 
And grant thy Holy Spirit may 

Renew my infant heart.'' 
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and began the Old Testament Catechism with 
him; telling him a little of those beautiful 
histories which he would by and by read in 
the Bible. 

I was,' not long after this, separated for a 
time from this child, whom I have introduced 
here not as an example of successful result, 
but as affording a lively sketch of my pro- 
ceedings in the solemn and responsible duty 
of communicating religious knowledge at an 
early age, as a child who was more my com- 
panion than many of his age ; because he 
was the youngest in the family, and had no 
playfellow, in his walks, or in the house. 
We shall lose sight of him for a time, during 
which I may state the ca^es of other children, 
about the same age, who were known to me, 
or who were partly under my care. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ALL the religious instruction young chil- 
dren receive should be made influential. 
By this I mean that they should be accus-* 
tomed to put in practice whatever they are 
taught in the way of duty. For instance : 
when they have been taught that God made 
the world and all things in six days; and 
appointed the seventh day to be kept holy — 
from that time they should be required to put 
by their play-things on Saturday evening ; 
and not take them out again till Monday — 
I know there are persons who would fear to 
make the Sabbath a dull day to their little 
ones, and so cause them to dislike it, if they 
thus deprived them of their every-day amuse- 
ments. But let them not fear — let them 
rather call to mind the word of God, and 
consider to whom he makes the Sabbath a 
delight * — is it not to them who deny them- 
selves? Self-denial is the first step of practi- 
cal religion : and it is astonishing sometimes 
to see the courage with which young children 



* Isaiah Iviii. 13, 14. 
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will take this first step — I knew a dear little 
nursery child, who was occasionally tempted 
to smile at something the baby said or did, 
when she was saying her prayers. At such 
times, she put an evident constraint upon 
herself; closmg her lips, and keeping them 
tight, lest she should transgress in that way. 
But the following instance is much more to 
the purpose, as it is on the subject of keeping 
the Sabbath. 

A dear little girl, who was the darling of 
two grandmammas, was staying with one of 
them in the country, when the other, who was 
in London, sent her, as a birth-day present, 
a box of toys. The day on which she com- 
pleted her fifth year was a Saturday, on the 
evening of which, the box arrived. The child 
had just gone up to prepare for bed ; but the 
box was nevertheless opened and sent up to 
her without the lid. — Instead of taking out 
the toys, as might have been expected, she 
took her little handkerchief from her side, 
and spreading it over the top of the box, said, 
'* Mamma* will not like me to look at these 
toys to-morrow ; because to-morrow will be 



* The mamma thus honoured by and in her child 
was a step-mother, a title which, while it greatly honours 
her, makes a forcible appeal to those who are actual 
mothers, to '^ Go and do likewise/' 
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God's day." What a beautiful instance is 
the above of the power of family religion ! 
When thus sweetly influencing the conduct of 
a little child, we may be sure it was taught by 
example as well as by precept. All the reli- 
gion of young children, indeed, must be prac- 
tical, to be real :' for it has been shown that 
they are not capable of repentance and faith, 
the two grand motives to Christian love and 
obedience. 

Two other dear little girls, who came into 
my schoolroom about two hours daily, from 
four to six years of age, were taught in the 
same manner as the little boy I have men- 
tioned. They received religious instruction 
with equal readiness ; and were as much in- 
fluenced by it as could be expected at their 
age. — In after life, both of them were made 
wise unto salvation through faith — one died 
in the Lord, at the age of fifteen ; the other 
is still living, a monument of his Grace, who 
has called her to his eternal kingdom and 
glory, by Christ Jesus. 

To parents and teachers who fear that chil- 
dren would be dull without amusements on the 
Sabbath, I would say, strive to prevent that 
' Bwing a cheerful alacrity in all the 
of that holy day, among which will, of 
, be the instruction of your children. 
( the hours of Divine Service, there will 
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be family prayers — ^then the children's lessons, 
according to their age — the little ones' cate- 
chism, and it may be, a hymn that has been 
learned in the preceding week. — ^While the 
elder children are at church, the younger 
should take a walk ; but not run, or play 
about, as on other days. These occupations 
will generally last till children's dinner-time. 
In the afternoon, (according to family arrange- 
ments, and the hour of church service,) the 
ipother or teacher will again be surrounded 
by the children — ^the little ones will amuse 
themselves by the pictures in books suited to 
the day ; or they may have pictures of ani- 
mals shewn to them, with some little account 
of the manner in which God provides food 
for them, or makes them useful to us. Those 
who are older, atid can read, may hear or read 
a chapter in the Bible, on which they may be 
questioned — these may also have Scripture 
prints shewn to them. If their catechisms 
were not repeated in the morning, they should 
be said now — if old enough, they should be 
questioned about what they heard at church : 
for if they cannot remember the sermon, they 
may give an account of the lessons, unless 
they have been very inattentive. 

Parents who can arrange to dine with their 
children on Sundays, will in that way enliven 
the day to them — those who cannot, should 
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have the elder ones to tea. One social meal 
on the Sabbath (in which there should be 
nothing unusual to please the palate) marks 
the day as a festival ; and affords parents an 
opportunity of conversing in a familiar manner 
on topics suited to that holy season — the won- 
ders of Creation, Providence, and Redemption. 

Let it not be thought that I am recom- 
mending an untried plan — a mere the(»y of 
religious instruction. I have, while writing, 
many past scenes in remembrance — several 
families where the Sabbath was kept in this 
manner ; and where the children were plea- 
santly as well as profitably employed. 

One little girl, seven years of age, said it 
was the most pleasant day in the week. 
Three others, from seven to nine, thought 
their Sunday afternoon very short — thqr were 
employed in saying the catechisms of Scrip- 
ture names, which we talked about ; and it 
was pleasing to observe how appositely they 
would bring forward verses of the hymns 
they had learned, and apply them to the sub- 
jects of our conversation. Three in another 
family, who were older, were required to 
spend an hour with me, on Sunday evenings, 
after the services of the day. They, as well 
as I, were frequently surprised to find that 
two hours had elapsed instead of one. That 
they were not unprofitably spent, may be con- 
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eluded from a remark of one of these children 
who was about twelve years of age — *' I think 
I should be good if I could always hear you 

talking, or Mr. P. preaching. I do so 

wish to be good, when I hear either of you." 
I mention these facts to show that the Sabbath 
may be spent by children in religious exer- 
cises, which will never be irksome to them, 
when parents and teachers enforce them by 
an affectionate solemnity, combined with a 
cheerful activity in all the duties of this holy 
day. 

Before I quit the subject of the Sabbath, it 
may be proper to offer a few remarks on the 
impropriety of taking very young children to 
church. This practice is sometimes a matter 
of choice— sometimes a matter of convenience. 
Where it is a matter of choice, there seems to 
be a superstitious persuasion that some benefit 
will ensue to children by taking them very 
early to the house of God. There is no war- 
rant for this in Scripture — and as they only 
who can pray with the understanding, are 
capable of worshipping God in spirit and in 
truth, there is no conclusion from reason or 
analogy that any benefit will ensue. On the 
contrary, much injury may rather be ex- 
pected as the consequence ; and it may not 
be improbable that much of the sad listless- 
ness observable in places of worship, origi- 
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nates from this practice. How, indeed, can it 
be expected that little children should sit still 
in church, where there is nothing to occupy 
them. Parents do not expect this, because 
it is unreasonable — they therefore have re- 
course to an expedient which is very inju* 
rious — ^they let children stand upon the seats, 
that they may be amused by looking about 
them. Any reflecting person may perceive 
that this is a sad lesson to be so early learned : 
the house of God thus made a place of amuse* 
ment, is not very likely to become afterwards 
the house of prayer. In cases where little 
children cannot well be left at home, (as where 
there is but one service on the Sabbath) they 
should be placed where they cannot find 
amusement, or look about them. Thus cir* 
cumstanced, they will generally fall asleep, 
which can do them no harm : since, like other 
infantine habits, it will pass away with in- 
fancy. 

There is no work perhaps in which conse- 
quences require more attention than in that 
of education. Whatever will not affect a 
child beyond the ))eriod of childhood may be 
tolerated ; though it may not be pleasant or 
profitable at the time. But every custom 
that may entail injurious habits, however 
harmless it may appear, must be carefully 
avoided. I know that results are not in our 
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power. I know also that, " there is no re- 
straint to the Lord ;" but as he is pleased to 
work by means, and as he has given us the 
power of deducing effects from causes, we 
ought certainly to use such means as are 
likely to conduce to the desired end. 

When children can read they should be 
taken to church ; and proper attention should 
be paid to see that they employ themselves 
suitably while there. Going to church, and 
indeed all religious exercises, should be ac- 
counted a privilege ; and children should be 
previously instructed in what they have to do 
there; and accustomed to find the Psalms, 
Lessons, &c. on the Saturday. About this 
time also they may begin to read the Collects 
with short explanations and questions, pre- 
vious to learning them by heart, which I would 
yet defer for a time. 

Another important part of religious instruc- 
tion is prayer. The prayers of young children 
should be short; and they should not be 
allowed to use any words in praying of which 
they do not know the meaning : even the word 
** prayer" must be explained, or a child will 
not know that it means asking. 

Children are usually taught to pray to God 
to bless them and make them good ; and many 
of them use these words during several years 
without knowing what is the meaning of " to 

I 2 
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bless." The first prayer of a little child, who 
has just been taught that God Almighty^ made 
him and all things, should be, '' Pray God 
make me good ; that I may be happy." And 
then after he has learned some part of the 
little catechism he may add, '^ Be pleased to 
take care of me and my dear papa and mamma, 
&c. by night and by day; and always do 
us good."* In this manner the knowledge 
he gets daily will be turned to account, whs^t- 
ever he learns about God will lead him to 
God ; and give such a reality to divine things, 
as is calculated to impress him with their im- 
portance. 

Many infants, before they can know any- 
thing about God, are taught to repeat the 
Lord's Prayer. This practice we might have 
hoped would not have continued in these days 
of light and knowledge, in which many grown 
persons can feel the deficiency or errors of 
their early instruction. This beautiful prayer 
in the mouth of an infant is nothing more 
than a collection of sounds, to which he can- 
not attach any meaning ; is it surprising that 
from such a beginning young children learn 
to regard religion as something very dull and 
very mysterious ; instead of considering it as 
the life of their lives — ^the best and dearest of 

* See Appendix. 
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their privileges ? In some families little chil- 
dren are t^ken in to family prayer before they 
can speak^ or before they have been taught 
any thing about God ; on the plea that a ser- 
vant must otherwise be absent. I think this 
plea should be obviated, by more particular 
attention to the servant at other times-^-in 
the evening, for instance, when the children 
are gone to bed ; but, for the reasons already 
stated I would not on any account admit little 
children to family worship. 

When children have learned to pray for 
themselves, their parents and other relatives, 
they may occasionally be taken to family prayer 
as a privilege. The seriousness and solem- 
nity of their parents, when thus engaged, will 
tend to impress their young minds with the 
importance of those duties in which they are 
receiving daily instruction. After having been 
thus admitted to family prayer, children some- 
times express a desire to attend constantly, in 
this they should be gratified, on condition that 
they attend very seriously ; and try to remem- 
ber something that is read in the Bible, and 
something that is prayed for. 

Children who can read : even young chil- 
dren, are in some families appointed by their 
parents to read the portion of scripture at 
morning prayer. This practice, while it con- 
siderably lessens the solemnity of scriptural 
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instruction, which shoald always be given by 
the heads of families, tends also to elevate 
children in an undue manner. This is a 
danger parents are seldom aware of — ^instead 
of the unassuming character which should 
distii^ish the religion of a child there may 
be induced a self-importance, a flipftancy 
which will lead to display and spiritual pride. 



CHAPTER XX. 

I SHALL now proceed with my remarks on 
religious instruction, by again introducing 
the little boy of whom I have said so much ; 
but of whom much yet remains to be said. 

When he came again under my tuition he 

was morethan six years of age ; and could now 

read fluently. He had been placed during a 

few months at a preparatory school, where he 

had not made much progress. The lady who 

conducted it complained that he could not 

understand what he read. I was surprised 

as he had given such early indica- 

a quick perception ; but I had soon 

opportunity of knowing that the books 

this school were above the compre- 

of young children. 
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The morning after his return home he began 
the Old Testament History in Mrs. Trimmer's 
large work ; we talked about what he had 
read, and then the book was put by. On the 
following day he was required to relate what he 
could remember of it ; and I was no less sur- 
prised than pleased to find that he not only re- 
membered what he had read, but much also of 
what I had said to him. In this manner we 
continued our daily reading ; and about this 
time he began to learn a lesson from Watt's 
Historical Catechisms of the Old and New 
Testaments, and one verse of a Psalm daily. 
These served for repetition* on the Sabbath, 
and, with what he could remember of the 
Church service, that is to say of the lessons 
and the gospel for the day, furnished abundant 
subjects for conversation. 

In the course of a few months we removed 
into the country, where, as the church was at 
a considerable distance, we could not go twice 
a day. Our drive thither occupied nearly an 
hour, during which my little pupil was em- 
ployed in repeating his scripture catechisms 
— that of the Old Testament on one Sunday, 

* Frequent repetitions are needful: especially to 
youDg children. In learning catechisms, children should 
be taught the meaning of the questions, as well as that 
ot the answers ; and the latter should be sometimes 
turned into questions, to exercise the understanding. 
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that of the New Testament on the following 
Sunday. On our return he frequently learned 
a portion of the gospel for the day, while I 
learned the epistle or a short psalm. This he 
liked very much, as I sometimes allowed him 
to hear my lesson. 

In religious instruction parents and teachers 
may frequently place themselves on a level 
with their children, without danger, if th^ 
are solemn and serious. Our Lord instructed 
his disciples by means of a young child ; and 
children will often afford lessons to their 
teachers while in the act of receiving lessons. 
The implicit manner in which young chil«- 
dren receive the Scriptures as the word of 
God, if more extensively witnessed, might 
silence, or at least put to shame, many adult 
cavillers. 

Children will however sometimes object ; 
and they must be mildly and cautiously 
answered. This little boy on one occasion 
said he thought it very hard that he must die 
for Adam's sin — ^^ Stop, my dear, and consider 
whether you have not any sins of your own," 
replied I. — '* Oh yes !" said he, " a great 
many." — " Well, then do not say anything 
about Adam's sin, while you have your own 
to think about. Besides, you know you may 
have your sins taken away, and so go to hea- 
ven when you die, if you pray earnestly to 
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the Lord Jesus Christ to save you." — On 
another occasion he was looking over the 
104th Psalm for repetition, when he stopped 
at the 5th verse, and said with the tone and 
manner of an exulting objecter— " and the 
world moves every day."* "Yes; but the 
world moves in its place, not out of its place : 
and that shews how wonderful and powerful 
the great God is who made it." 

He had by this time entered his eight year, 
and was daily adding to his stock of religious 
knowledge, and advancing in understanding. 
Sometimes he read the New Testament when 
by himself, and asked me questions about 
what be had read. On one occasion be said, 
"I read in the Testament, whosoever will 
save his life, shall lose it ; but whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake, the same shall save 
it. What does this mean ? How can a man 
lose his life and save it too ?" I explained to 
him that the life we should be afraid to lose 
18 the life of the soul ; because that is ever- 
lasting — ^that we should " serve God and love 
his Son Jesus," even if any one should threaten 
to kill us ; because no one can kill our souls, 



* This was not the effect of precocious instruction — 
he had been present when his sister was reading on 
astronomy, and had thus gained a little premature know- 
ledge. 
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nor indeed can any one hurt our bodies unless 
God allow them to be hurt : so that we have 
nothing to fear but sin. 

It is not desirable that young children 
should have much said to them about the 
punishment of the wicked : they should rather 
if possible be drawn by love, than impelled by 
fear — conscience, however, will speak to them 
sometimes ; to some at a more early period 
than to Qthers ; but generally about seven or 
eight years of age. It was about this time 
that my little pupil gave a striking proof of the 
power of conscience in childhood. One day 
he complained of a sore throat, and was in 
consequence not allowed to continue his usual 
lessons. By way of indulgence I gave him 
a bit of work, which he liked very much ; but 
after he had amused himself with it a short 
time, he began to cry. • " Oh my dear little 
boy," I said ** do not cry : I am sorry you 
have a bad throat ; but crying will not make 
it better." " I am not crying about my sore 
throat at all," replied he sobbing, " but I do 
not like the thought of going to hell." — 
" There is no occasion for you to think about 
going to that dreadful place ; because Jesus 
Christ died to save you from it : only you 
must pray to God for his Holy Spirit ; and 
you must try to do what God likes you to do.'' 
It was evident that a train of serious thoughts 
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had passed through the child's mind. He 
had realized death and judgment with their 
consequences to himself; and knowing that 
he was sometimes naughty he feared the worst. 
It is of great importance to preserve a tender 
'conscience in childhood, but it should never 
be attempted by arousing undue fears ; or 
by encouraging such as arise of themselves. 
Childhood and youth are seasons of hope ; 
and our object should be to give a right direc- 
tion to this powerful incentive, by fixing it 
on heavenly things — ^and then to urge our 
beloved pupils to " press towards the mark 
for the prize of their high calling in Christ 
Jesus." 

This child was continually adding to his 
stock of religious knowledge ; and keeping up 
by repetition what he had learned. One 
Sunday when repeating his historical cate- 
chism in the carriage, he said, " you need not 
trouble yourself to ask me the questions ; I 
can ask them myself" — and so he did, to the 
end of the catechism; though it contained 
more than sixty questions.* At this time also 
he began to enlarge upon the answers, by 
facts he remembered from his daily reading 
of the Scriptures, in such a manner as sur- 

* I always hare the questions learned as well as the 
answers. 
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passed my expectation. Yet, as he never 
received any praise, nor had any opportunity 
of comparing himself with other children, or 
of being much in society, all he said and did 
in this way, was with the utmost simplicity. 
Even when there was a dinner parly and he 
was allowed to take his little supper at the 
table, he never failed to ask a blessing, and 
return thanks in his usual manner, without 
being reminded. On one of these occasions, 
a lady having remarked that children ought 
to learn portions of the Holy Scriptures by 
heart, I assented readily to her remark ; and 
added that my little pupil learned a verse of 
the Psalms daily. " You learn a verse of the 
Psalms every day, sir, do you?" inquired a 
gentleman. " Well now, repeat me the twenty- 
third Psalm." The child, without the least 
hesitation, began the psalm and repeated it 
to the end, with his accustomed simplicity, as 
if none but his own family had been present. 
" Now then," resumed the gentleman, " tell 
me who was the Legislator of the Israelites." 
I was here obliged to interpose, ** he does not 
understand your question : if you ask him 
who Moses was, he will answer you." The 
gentleman simplified his questions, and the 
child answered them to his satisfaction ; and as 
he afterwards told me, to his surprise. I was 
very glad that he did not express this before 
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the child : for as he had a turn for display 
his religious knowledge might have become a 
subject of vanity ; and so have turned to poison 
instead of nourishment. 

" I did not think my dear little F ^was 

such a religious child/' said a dear mother 
when under a peculiarly afflictive bereave- 
ment, '' she is quite a comfort to me, for if she 
sees me in tears, she comes and wipes my 
eyes saying, 'Dear mamma, let me repeat 
you a psalm,' or sometimes it is a part of 
the Grospel, or some other part of the Scrip- 
tures." I was much rejoiced to hear this ; but 
I begged the dear parent not to mention it 
before the child, lest she should be tempted 
to express more than she felt ; and thus have 
her sincerity undermined. The good sense 
of this dear mother enabled her to value the 
caution and to avail herself of it. 

But to return to my little boy. His pro- 
gress in religious knowledge now enabled 
him to understand what he heard at church, 
and he sometimes told me a little of the ser- 
mon of his own accord. One day, bringing 
a little book to me, he said, '^ My lesson is 
not true to-day ; for it says, if I do not love 
God, I hate God. Now 1 know I do not love 
God ; but I do not hate him." I explained 
to him that the Bible requires us to love God 
with all our heart, and mind, and soul, and 
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strength ; that we cannot be indifferent, as 
we may about some earthly things ; that we 
must love God with all our heart, or else we 
do not love him at all ; that Jesus Christ says, 
" No man can serve two masters," &c. Not 
long after this, when we were returning from 
church, he said, "Ah, Miss — , I heard what 
Mr. C. said in his sermon : he said just what 
you told me, that God would not have a little 
bit of ray heart ; he must have it all^ Now 
it may be inquired of parents and teachers, 
is it riot worth all your patience and perseve- 
rance to bring a child thus under ministerial 
teaching; thus to have confirmed in the house 
of God those salutary lessons he receives in 
the house of his parents ? I know it is com- 
paratively easy to impart mere head-know- 
ledge, and even to get children to attend to 
sermons; but to keep them serious and simple- 
hearted, with reverential feelings, and a tender 
conscience, requires all our care and watch- 
fulness. This little boy was removed from 
my tuition before he completed his eighth 
year. His family went abroad, and he was 
sent to school. I have dwelt on his case with 
a view to Christian mothers, who frequently 
have the charge of instructing their sons at 
this early period, and to whom it is a matter 
of the greatest importance that the seeds of 
piety and virtue should be sown while their 
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children are under the parental roof, and be- 
fore they encounter the temptations which 
must arise from their mixing with other chil- 
dren. Where it is practicable, and where 
boys are properly managed at home, it is 
certainly desirable that they should not be 
sent to school till nine or ten years of age. 
They should then be placed with pious tutors, 
and every care should be taken during their 
vacations to revive and invigorate the reli- 
gious and moral principles which were early 
cultivated. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE dispositions of children require to be 
studied on all occasions, but never with 
more care than in religious instruction. Chil- 
dren of quick parts and retentive memories 
are frequently admired and praised for their 
knowledge of religious truths ; while it is very 
probable that they are not at all actuated by 
thenu On the other hand, children of slow 
apprehension, or it may be of modest, retiring 
dispositions, may seem to be making no pro-^ 
gress, and may even be under discouragement, 
by comparing themselves with such as are 
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more ready. But let not parents or teachers 
be discouraged; let them carefiiUy observe 
the conduct of these children ; and if there 
be nothing in that which militates against the 
instruction given, let them not fear that it is 
given in vain. The seed is sown ; and when 
watered by the dew of the Lord's blessing, 
and nourished by the warmth of his Sun, it 
shall spring up and bear fruit to his praise 
and glory. 

The cases of three dear children occur to 
me as illustrations on this point. The first is 
that of a dear little girl, nearly nine years of 
age when I took charge of her. She was the 
darling — I might almost say the plaything — 
of her family ; and when she received religious 
instruction with her sisters, who were some 
years older, I scarcely hoped that a lasting 
impression would be made, because there was 
no apparent love of the truth at that time. 
Yet she has since informed me that it was at 
that time she first began to pray ; and it will 
be seen (when I again recur to her case) that 
the hidden life of Christ was then begun in 
her soul. Another little girl, ten years of 
age, was only a few months under my care. 
Neither my own observation, nor that of others 
who assisted me, could draw any favourable 
conclusion as to her progress. She always 
appeared attentive ; yet the general complaint 
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was, that she never answered any of the ques- 
tions that were asked her. On our singing 
nights she seemed to take pleasure, and would 
beg to stay and sing another hymn when the 
littla ones were sent to bed ; yet as this was 
common to children who have an ear for 
music, I could not regard it as a religious 
impression.* The conduct of this dear little 
girl was, however, quite satisfactory ; she was 
docile, obedient, gentle, and affectionate ; so 
that I imputed her backwardness to a slow- 
ness of apprehension, rather than to a want of 
application on her part. At length I perceived 
a little improvement in her, and the accounts 
of her teachers b^an to be more favourable ; 
light was evidently dawning on her mind — 
light which was shortly to break forth into the 
effulgence of eternal day. During a vacation, 
which she spent at home, this dear child had 
the influenza, from which, after some time, 
she appeared to recover. But it had brought 
forward constitutional disease, which was in- 
sidiously working its way under the appear- 
ance of restored health. An abscess formed 
upon her lungs, and in the course of a few 
days terminated her life. It was in the de- 
lirium which attended her illness that we first 



* Her dear mother informed me that she spoke of 
these seasons with peculiar pleasure when at home. 
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discovered the interest she had taken in re- 
ligious instruction. The Bible, her prayers, 
the ministers she heard, and salvation, were 
now the subjects of her wanderings, as thejr 
doubtless had been of her thoughts when col- 
lected and coherent; and her dear parents 
were consoled in their affliction by the per- 
suasion that their beloved child, though taken 
from them for a season, had entered into a 
glorious and eternal rest. 

The third instance was that of a ghild who 
was four* years under my care. During the 
whole of that time her conduct was peculiarly 
quiet and amiable. By patient application 
she made a steady progress in whatever she 
was taught ; her answers on religious subjects 
were correct, and the texts she selected were 
appropriate ; in short, the life she lived pro- 
claimed her to be a child of grace ; but she 
never talked on religious subjects, so as to 
make known her own feelings. At the age 
of fourteen she was laid on a bed of languish- 
ing, from which she never rose, though she 
lived three months. Then it was that the 
steadiness of her principles became apparent. 
She expressed no desire to live, no fear of 
dying ; but a perfect submission to the will 
of her heavenly Father. Her faith and hope 
were steady, and, during the greater part of 
her illness, calm and serene ; but in her last 
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hours her countenance beamed with holy 
peace and joy, though she could not express 
those feelings by many words. Her answers 
to the questions then put to her afforded satis- 
fectory evidence that her sole dependence was 
on the atonement of the Lord Christ,* and 
that her departing spirit was indeed rejoicing 
in God her Saviour. 

I would here remark that I have not been 
very conversant with dying children ; the two 
I have mentioned and another of whom I have 
yet to speak, are all who have died, or have 
even been dangerously ill, while under my 
care, or in the families where I resided. I 
desire to record this with thankfulness, as a 
remarkable circumstance, in which more than 
a hundred children are included. 

I have had to deal with children who, 
unlike the three above noticed, would talk 
and even write religiously, so as to persuade 
their too partial friends that they were indeed 
pious. But while their hearts were un- 
changed, while pride, vanity, and insincerity 
were apparent in their daily conduct, it was 
evident that the knowledge they had received 
was merely head-knowledge. Parents and 
teachers therefore cannot be too careful in 



• She had, at her own request, b.een allowed to re- 
ceive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
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scrutinizing the general behaviour of chil- 
dren, lest they should depress the minds of 
such as appear to make little progress on the 
one hand, or encourage the presumption of 
such as wish to distinguish diemselves by a 
talkative forwardness on the other. 

There is yet another class of children res- 
pecting whose religious state we may be mis- 
taken. These are children of turbulent tem- 
pers, whose violence or obstinacy sometimes 
gets the better of their convictions. They are 
generally children of strong feelings, and, 
when under religious instruction, will express 
their delight in it. There is no want of sin- 
cerity in them on this subject, nor on any other ; 
^11 they want is strength to keep their good 
resolutions ; and for this they should be di- 
rected to pray more and more earnestly. 

The case of a dear child about eleven years 
of age occurs to my remembrance on this sub- 
ject. She had be^i sent to bed as a punish- 
ment, and there I found her crying violently. 
** You should not be so naughty, and vex 
your dear mamma in this manner," said I; 
" you should pray to God to make you a better 
child." " I have asked God for a new heart, 
and he has not given me one," returned she, 
still crying. " Well then you must go on 
asking; for you may be sure that God will 
give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him. 
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because he says he will." This child was 
sincere ; she continued to ask, and was, in the 
Lord's time, brought, vinder the gracious in- 
fluence of the Spirit, to manifest the power of 
his grace in her heart. 

Another child, about twelve years of age, 
who used to write me little notes about the 
state of her soul, had unsubdued tempers to 
contend with : these were, however, her grief 
and her burden. ''If I could but get the 
better of my temper," she wrote on more than 
one occasion, ** I should be quite happy." I 
have reason to hope that she now finds the 
grace of Christ sufficient for her : her last 
account of herself was, " I can say, the joy 
of the Lord is my strength." 

Children who are careless should be aroused 
to a sense of their danger ; but they should 
not be terrified. The awful realities of death 
and judgment, heaven and hell should be set 
before them in an affectionate persuasive man- 
ner — ^they should be warned to flee for refuge, 
to lay hold on the hope set before them in the 
gospel — they should be told that the Lord 
waits to be gracious — ^that Jesus stands at the* 
door of their hearts ready to enter, when by 
earnest prayer they entreat him to do so— - 
that religion alone can make them happy in 
this world, and save them from being miserable 
for ever and ever. It is that "/or ever and 
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for ever'' said a dear boy about eleven years 
old, when I had been talking to him about his 
soul, " to be miserable for ever and ever/* 
" But if you believed that Jesus Christ has 
saved you from this misery, how would you 
feel ?" " Oh ! I should love him," said he 
emphatically. Well that is just the way : if 
you believe, you will love him ; and the Lord 
says, " If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments ;" but you must remember that you 
cannot believe, or love, or obey by yourself ; 
you must therefore ask the Lord to give you 
his Holy Spirit ; and be assured that he will : 
for, " Every one that asketh receiveth." 

Children from ten to fifteen years of age 
are more frequently impressed by religious 
truths than at an earlier or a later period. 
The understanding is then open to conviction ; 
and arguments from scripture, supported by 
facts, should be continually presented to it. 
The uncertainty of life — the vanity of worldly 
pleasures — ^the unsatisfying nature of worldly 
possessions — the emptiness of earthly honors 
— the shortness of life, and still shorter dura- 
tion of beauty, health, strength, and power of 
enjoyment — tell them the declaration of scrip- 
ture, " In the midst of life we are in death," 
and then illustrate it by facts, which daily ex- 
perience will furnish — tell them of the rich 
man " Who fared sumptuously every day ;" 
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and of the other, who meant to enlarge his 
bams, and take his pleasure many years. 
Tell them of Ahab, who having a kingdom, 
coveted a garden ; and could neither eat nor 
drink because it was refused to him — of 
Alexander, who having conquered one world 
wept for another — tell them of Haman, who 
receiving the greatest honours from a mighty 
monarch and his queen, with the homage of 
an empire, declared that all these things were 
nothing to him ; because one poor Jew did 
not bow to him — tell them of Solomon, who 
possessing all the sources of worldly enjoy- 
ment in a supreme degree, pronounced them 
all to be vanity. Then press home the solemn 
questions of our Lord, " What is a man pro- 
fited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ? or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?" Tell them that 
they expect happiness from earthly things, 
because they have not tried them — that you 
did so when you were as young as they ; be- 
cause you did not know better : but as no one 
has ever been made happy that way, it is 
certain that no one ever will — that were it 
even possible, there could be very little value 
attached to that which death may destroy at 
any moment, and certainly must destroy at 
last. 

At other times dwell on the beautiful con- 
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trast — the safety, peace, comfort, delight, 
honours and lasting enjoyments of the Lord's 
people. " Remind them of the three children 
in the fiery furnace— of Daniel in the den of 
lions — of Jeremiah and Baruch when the Lord 
hid them. Tell them of David's confidence, 
"The Lord is my light and my salvation, 
whom then shall I fear?" and shew how 
wonderfully he was preserved from the malice 
of Saul. Repeat the question of St. Peter, 
"Who is he that shall harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good ? and then 
point to his deliverance from prison by an 
angel — ^to that of St. Paul, from the malice 
and power of the Jewish council. Tell them 
our Lord's admonition, ** Be not afraid of 
them that kill the bodv : and after that have 
no more that they can do," &c. Shew them 
that even when the Lord permits his servants 
to be killed, he takes them to heaven — tell 
them of Stephen and of other martyrs who 
have had joyful deaths — ^tell them the value 
of God's word, in David's estimation dearer 
than much fine gold ; sweeter than honey — ^the 
happiness of religion, " Blessed is the man that 
feareth the Lord ; he hath great delight in his 
commandments." Tell them that this is the 
experience of God's people now; as well as 
formerly — that it will be theirs when their 
hearts are changed by the Holy Spirit ; and 
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press upon them the duty — the necessity — the 
inexpressible benefit of praying to God for this 
precious gift, in the name, and for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. Persuade them to " Covet ear- 
nestly the best gifts" — the honor that cometh 
from God — ^that of being sons and daughters 
of the Lord Almighty — the pleasures that are 
at his right hand for evermore — ^the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ — shew them that all 
things are theirs, as far as they will conduce 
to their real benefit — that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God — ^that 
"godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is and of that 
which is to come." Illustrate these beautiful 
texts by facts — the wonderful history of Jo- 
seph — of David— of Hezekiah— of Daniel — 
of Esther. Shew the wonder-working Provi- 
dence of God bringing all things to pass ac- 
cording to his will ; and over-ruling all events 
for the benefit of his people. Shew the mighty 
kingdoms and empires raised up and put 
down by him — the Assyrian — the Babylo- 
nian, used as the rod of his anger to chastise 
his rebellious people — the Persian under 
Cyrus, his shepherd to restore them — Cyrus 
called by name two .hundred years before 
his birth. Point to the prophecy of Daniel 
where these are mentioned in conjunction 
with the Grecian and Roman empires, as 
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preparatory to that everlasting kingdom 
which the Lord Jesus Christ has established ; 
and over which he will reign in glory as King 
of kings and Lord of lords. 

These are a few of the topics on which the 
minds of children may be exercised, and in 
which they will take a lively interest. Some- 
times they may be required to find promises 
with their fulfilment. Prayers with the an- 
swers to them — precepts with examples of 
those who obeyed them — prophecies with 
their completion, &c. In this way they will 
be led to search the scriptures; and to see 
and feel something of the power, majesty, 
and glory of the God with whom they have 
to do. 



CHAPTER XXL 

IN communicating religious knowledge, pa- 
rents and teachers should shew an affec- 
tionate regard to the children they instruct ; 
whether they appear to improve or not. The 
value of dear immortal souls is so great, and 
the importance of engaging them early to fight 
under the banner of Christ, against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, so manifest, that 
nprsons who are really striving to enter in at 
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the strait gate, must feel an earnest yearn- 
ing on behalf of these lambs of Christ's flock 
— ^a heartfelt desire to lead them into his pas- 
tures.* As children advance in religious know- 
ledge, they should be called upon to use the 
means of grace ; and time should be afforded 
them for private reading of the Scriptures, 
self-examination, and prayer. When dressed 
in the morning, they should be required to 
r^ad a portion of God's word with prayer j 
and to learn a text by heart, to be repeated 
at breakfast or dinner-time. When attending 
divine service in the church, care should be 
taken that they do not trifle away their time ; 
an account of the lessons and the sermon 
should be required of them, according to their 
age — from ten years and upwards, if well in- 
structed at home, they will be able to write 
abstracts of sermons.f Where there are two 
services in the church, these abstracts should 
be written on Monday morning : for though 
children should be occupied on the Sabbath 
day, they ought not to be hurried or fatigued. 
It was the opinion of the late excellent Bishop 
of Quebec, Dr. C. J. Stewart, that children 

* " Miss wants me to go to heaven ;*' said a 

dear little boy, five years of age, to his nurse, *' and I 
want you to go, Susan ; and I want every body to go/' 

t I have several of such abstracts now in my posses- 
sion. 
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ought not to learn new lessons on the Sabbatli 
— an opinion I adopted from him : my pupils, 
according to their age, learn the Collect and 
Gospel, or these with the Epistle also, during 
the week : making them the early morning 
lesson, when they learn them for the first time. 
In the midst of all these exercises and instruc- 
tions, our grand object should be to persuade 
children to pray for themselves — to ask their 
Heavenly Father to give them his Holy Spirit. 
Press upon them at all times their need of this 
precious gift, with the certainty of receiving 
it, if they will ask. Shew them the beautiful 
promise, *' They that seek me early shall find 
me" — with the corresponding declaration of 
the Lord Jesus, that " Every one that asketh 
receiveth." Tell them, that if they have not 
received, it is because they have not asked ; 
or have not been sufficiently earnest in asking. 
Refer to the many instances of answers to 
prayer in the Holy Scriptures, — to the in- 
junctions of our Lord and of his Apostles 
about praying. Let them especially search 
the Scriptures on this subject ; and be re- 
quired to produce precepts, promises, and ex- 
amples from the Old and New Testaments. 
Parents and teachers, while urging this great 
duty, should let children know that they pray 
for them; and that ministers, and perhaps 
other friends, bear them on their hearts when 
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they pray — yet that all will be of no use — 
even the prayers of the whole world would 
be of no use, unless they pray for themselves. 

I should perhaps say something here about 
the time for religious instruction. In a family, 
or in a school, I have generally found the 
best time to be in the morning,* as soon after 
breakfast as convenient. An hour at least is 
requisite, (unless the children be very young) 
and this time should be spent in reading a 
portion of the Holy Scriptures, on which the 
children sliould be questioned. There is not 
any part of the blessed word of God which 
will not furnish subjects for conversation with 
children — new topics will continually present 
themselves to anxious parents, or teachers, 
and new ways of presenting former topics will 
frequently occur : so that the minds of their 
pupils will be gradually imbued, as it were, 
with the facts, doctrines, precepts and promises 
of those Holy Scriptures which the Lord has 
caused to be written for our learning. 

But it is not merely while the Bible is open 
before them, that children should be called 
upon to study it. Many occurrences during 
the day will afford opportunities of referring 



* A portion of Scripture in the evening also, before 
family prayer ; but at the end of the day, not more than 
half an hour or twenty minutes should be thus occupied. 
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to it : and this should be done neither mecha- 
nically, nor reproachAiUy ; but with a heart- 
felt tenderness and reverence. The texts re* 
peated at dinner-time, will afford an occasion 
of making this social meal a time of refection 
for the soul as well as for the body. Little 
narratives, which the memory of an anxious 
parent or teacher can furnish, from real life, 
will be brought to illustrate some of them ; 
and thus tend to impress them on the mind 
and memory. The daily readings and lessons 
of the elder children may be constantly 
brought to bear on the one thing needful — 
geography, the elements of natural philosophy 
and astronomy, will display the power and 
wisdom of God — natural history, his goodness 
and tender care over the living creatures he 
has created — while political history,* and 
biography will attest that he reigneth ov« 
all from the beginning ; setting up one, and 
putting down another: stilling the madness 
of the people, in the moral world ; as well as 
the noise of the waves in the natural world — 
saying to both, when he sees fit, " Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further ; and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed."! 



* Rollin*8 Ancient History is peculiarly excellent in 
ibis respect. 
t Job xxxviii. 11. 
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In proceeding thus with religions instruc- 
tion, there will be precept upon precept ; line 
upon line ; here a little, and there a little — 
and may not blessed results be expected, 
while, in humble faith and earnest prayer, 
parents and teachers commit their way unto 
the Lord : beseeching him to direct their 
paths ; and to prosper the work of their hands 
upon them ? 

But there is a very important part of in- 
struction, or, as it may be called, means of 
instruction to which I have not yet adverted ; 
because it demands a separate consideration 
— I mean — the example of parents and 
teachers. I remember when I was first a 
governess, that having frequent occasions to 
remind the children that they were stooping 
or crossing their feet, &c. I made a rule of 
considering whether I was doing the same 
before I admonished them. This is a small 
matter ; but it may convey a powerful appeal 
to the heart and conscience of those who de- 
sire or attempt to bring up children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

Whatever is inculcated, must be exempli- 
fied before children, who are strictly observant 
of what passes around them : more especially 
are they so on the conduct of their instruc* 
tors. If while called upon to renounce, to 
believe, and to obey, according to the tenets 



^^ 
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of our holy religion, they perceive any thing 
like departure from these injunctions in the 
daily walk of their parents or teachers, how 
can it be expected that they will consider 
religion as all in all? It may be, however, 
that parents or teachers allow themselves 
** only an occasional deviation, and that in 
what they deem a trivial circumstance, when 
some great worldly interest is at stake — the 
friendship of an influential person — the favor 
of a rich relation — or the future advancement 
of their children. But let them beware of 
these devices of Satan— let them remember 
that " The friendship of the world is enmity 
against God" — that " The blessing of the 
Lord, it maketh rich, and he addeth no sorrow 
with it" — that " Promotion cometh neither 
from the east nor from the west ; nor yet 
from the south : for it is God that setteth up 
one and putteth down another" — let them 
seek to have these truths so impressed on 
their hearts and minds, that they may shine 
forth in their lives to the glory of their Hea- 
venly Father : not doubting that while they 
seek jftrst the kingdom of God and his righ- 
teousness, for themselves and for their chil- 
dren, he will ever be mindful of his covenant 
and promise, that all other things shall be 
added unto them. 

Let it not be supposed that I am enjoining 
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a rule to which nonie can attain — a rule of 
perfection. — Alas ! there is none that liveth 
and sinneth not — ^but we are commanded to 
aim at perfection ; and even while we press 
toward the mark, there will be enough of 
short coming and misdoing to keep us yery 
humble. 

Parents and teachers should sometimes 
speak of their own failures ; the need thei/ 
have to '^ Watch and pray," and to examine 
themselves. " What were you doing when 
your door was shut, and I could not get in ?" 
enquired a dear little boy : " I was asking my- 
self some questions." " What about?" " About 
what sort of a day I have had." " Well I and 
what sort of a day was it ?" " Only a very 
middling one indeed." " Well then : I can- 
not think what you have done : for I did not 
see you do any sin." " That is because you 
did not see my heart : but you know that God 
sees and knows all that is in my heart; and 
he tells me to try and find out my sins, that I 
may repent, and pray to have them forgiven 
for Jesus Christ's sake." By thus identifying 
themselves occasionally with children, parents 
and teachers give a power and authority to 
religious instruction, that distinguishes it from 
mere lessons, which are to be laid aside when 
they quit the schoolroom. 

How many persons in our church who 
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having learned that excellent manual the 
church catechism when they were children, 
now totally disregard it ; as though they had 
no farther concern with it, when they have 
been to confirmation : never considering that 
their baptismal vows are continually binding 
on them ; and therefore cannot be too well 
understood, too frequently remembered. 

I was once engaged in questioning a pupil, 
on our way to church, whither we were 
going in the carriage of an elderly lady, who 
took us on that day. The latter part of the 
apostle's creed was the subject under con- 
sideration. When I had finished my remarks 
and questions, the lady surprised me by say- 
ing, *' Well, ma'am, I never knew before, that 
our souls and bodies would be re-united at 
the last day ;" yet she was a person of good 
family, and large property, who had doubtless 
received what is called a genteel education. 
She had also, no doubt, from her youth, pro- 
fessed to believe in the " Resurrection of the 
body," but had not in early life been ac- 
customed to enter into the meaning of what 
she learned or read. Much of the inability, I 
have heard persons express, of fixing their at- 
tention on sermons, most probably arises from 
this source. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

WHILE anxious parents and teachers in- 
struct children by precept and example, 
they will also tenderly watch over their moral 
conduct ; that it may not be at variance with 
the holy doctrines of the gospel. There is 
perhaps no circumstance in which children 
can be placed so dangerous as that of having 
much religious instruction^ with a careless 
moral discipline; nor is there any sin more 
fearfully denounced — more awfully visited 
than that of Eli, '^ Because his sons made 
themselves vile, and he restrained them not." 
It is true, children do not often fall into the 
depths of depravity ; but where, indulging in 
evil habits, they sin against light and know- 
ledge, their conscience becomes hardened to 
such a degree, that religious truths make no 
impression on them ; and promises and threats 
are alike disregarded. 

Now when I speak of moral discipline, I 
do not of course mean severity ; for that is as 
far removed from the character of a Christian 
as carelessness. The word of Grod, if duly 
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consulted, will shew parents and teachers the 
happy mean between these two extremes; 
and the spirit of God, while they seek his 
glory, will assist their endeavours to guide 
their children in the ways of peace and holi- 
ness. We are now considering the case of 
children which was anticipated in my re- 
marks on early moral training *— that training • 
will now be amplified, and on all occasions 
will have the holy sanction of the word and 
will of God brought to bear upon it. But 
as children are now older we may appeal 
to their reason, to their affections, to their 
hopes and fears. 

Point to the wonders above and around 
them — the material universe in silent order 
fulfilling the decrees of the Almighty — " seed 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night," 
bringing blessings in succession. All crea- 
tures constantly sustained by the bounty of 
Him " who giveth food to all flesh" — point to 
his " goodness " and his " beauty," f and then 
appeal to their understanding whether the 
service of such a mighty, glorious and benefi- 
cent God is not a " reasonable service.*' 
Shew them the tender loving-kindness of the 



* See Pages 72, 73. 

t Zee. ix. 17. Psalm xxvii. 4. 
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Lord — how he waras,* expostulates, f per- 
suades, | invites,^ nay, even entreats j\\ them 
to forsake sin and follow after holiness. Shew 
the love which Surpasses all that men or 
angels could have imagined, *^For God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life ;" 
shew the love and condescension of the Lord 
Jesus, "who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God," and yet left his heavenly throne to live 
upon earth as " a man of sorrows," and to die 
the death of a slave, that he might deliver us 
from the love and power of siQ, as well as 
from its punishment ; and bring us to ever- 
lasting life and happiness — s,hew the love of 
God the Holy Ghost, who condescends to 
dwell in the hearts of God's people; and 
who speaks to all people by their conscience, 
— appeal to them whether so much love does 
not demand their love, their hearts— whether 
they ought not indeed to serve and please the 
Lord who is so gracious to them — who watches 



^ Ezek. zviii. 4. Matt. iv. 17. Luke xxi. 34-36. 
t Jer. V. 22. Ezek. xviii. 31, 32. 

I Isaiah i. 16, 17. 

§ Isaiah i. 18, 19. Iv. 1-3. Matt. xi. 28-30. 

II Jer. xliv. 4. 2 Cor. v. 20. 



1 
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over them to do them good. Remind them 
that they are always Id the presence of this 
adorable Lord and Saviour — that, the eyes of 
the Lord are upon them at all times, ^^ from 
the beginning of the year to the end of the 
year'' — ^that " The eyes of the Lord are in 
every place, beholding the evil and the good'' 
— not only actions and words, but thoughts 
being all known to him — all thoughts of all 
hearts — that we pray to him to cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of 
his Holy Spirit ; and are therefore bound to 
watch over our thoughts, words, and actions ; 
bringing them frequently to the bar of con- 
science ; and comparing them with the holy 
law of God. If we love God, we must love 
what he loves, and hate what he hates — ^we 
must love holiness, and hate sin — ^that life 
and death — ^good and evil — a blessing and a 
curse are set before us. 

These arguments will have great weight 
with children, and will conduce to preserve 
a tender conscience in them ; while parents 
and teachers carefully remind and correct 
them when they transgress. At such times, 
when correction is needful it should be as 
mild as the offence will admit ; and it should 
be appointed with deliberation and reluctance, 
as a matter of necessity, because of duty. In 
this way it will be submitted to without ex- 
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citing a rebellious spirit ; and there will not 
be a frequent need of it. 

In watching over the moral conduct of 
children, I have found it very useful to keep 
a journal for them — not a list of lessons and 
mental exercises, but a little catalogue of 
those duties and qualities, which tend to form 
the character; and in cultivating which, a 
habit of watchfulness and self-acquaintance is 
induced. In a school each child had a se- 
parate journal, which was brought to her 
teacher every morning ; the latter called upon 
her to remember conscientiously all the omis- 
sions of the preceding day, which were seve- 
rally noted in their places. I had many 
pleasing instances of the benefit of these 
journals ; and have no doubt that they con- 
duced, in their measure, to preserve the order 
and harmony of my little community. I shall 
not fail to offer parents and teachers a farther 
notice on this subject at the end of my book.* 

I would not here leave any one under the 
supposition that children instructed, watched 
over, and corrected in the manner I have de- 
scribed, are kept in an uncomfortable gloomy 
state of constraint. On the contrary, I have 
always had them cheerful, docile, and affec- 
tionate : except in a few cases where their 

* See Appendix. 
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hearts had been neglected and their minds 
poisoned. What indeed tends so much to 
the cheerfulness and comfort of grown per- 
sons, as the striving to have a conscience void 
of offence? and shall not the uncorropted 
heart of a child feel a lively pleasure in a 
conscientious regard to the word and will of 
God in her daily behaviour ? In proof that 
such feelings are sometimes entertained when 
they are not expressed by words, I shall now 
revert to the case of the little girl whom I 
promised again to mention.''^ 

When I had been with her about a year 
and a half, I was obliged to leave her, on 
account of my health ; and as it was consi- 
dered that the air of London did not agree 
with me, I was not able to return to her family, 
whom, however, I had the pleasure of seeing 
occasionally. When she was about fourteen 
years of age, and under the instruction of a 
daily governess, her dear mother requested 
me to come and see her sometimes on a Sun- 
day afternoon, as it would be " a charity to 
keep her out of the drawing-room." I went 
accordingly between the morning and evening 
services ; but I was not sanguine in my ex- 
pectations. A beautiful girl just entering into 
life, in the midst of the fashionable world, of 

* See page 190. 
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whom she was beginning to be the admiration, 
seemed almost inapproachable by any efforts 
I could make, once a week, during an hour 
or two. On her part too, (she has since told 
me) so far from expectation of any good, she 
thought it would be a great hindrance to her 
usual enjoyments, — seeing some of her rela- 
tives, or taking an agreeable walk. 

On my first visit, I was obliged to hear 
many family events before I could proceed 
with the subject so near to my heart ; but as 
I appointed her some reading, and other re- 
ligious exercises for the ensuing week, we 
entered into the business of the day with less 
interruption in future. On one occasion I 
reminded her that a religious life is the only 
happy one, even in this world. " Well I do 
think so, dear," replied she; *'for when we 

were at F , and had family prayers, and 

heard those nice sermons, and spent such 
pleasant Sundays, I was so happy. I think 
if dear mother had only been there^ I should 
have been perfectly happy." Such, let it be 
observed, were the feelings of a child under 
ten years of age ; separated too from her only 
parent, whom she tenderly loved. There was, 
however, at the time, no expression in word 
or manner by which those feelings were mani- 
fested; and as she was a cheerful, docile 
child in general, there was no apparent alter- 
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ation in her behaviour. The remembrance 
of this period was now, by the Lord's bless- 
ing, made effectual to her advancement, and 
eventually to her conversion. " But you must 
give up the world, dear, if you mean to lead 
a religious life." " Well," returned she, ** I 
am quite willing ; but I should like to know 
what part of it I must give up. I went lately 
to a ball, which was the first I ever went to ; 
and I was so much amused, and so happy ; I 
do not think I could give that up." " I do 
not wish you to give up those things while 
you love them, dear; only pray to God to 
give you his Holy Spirit; and when God 
gives you his Holy Spirit, you will not care 
for those things, any more than you now care 
for the playthings that amused you when you 
were a little child." 

Some time after this, she was absent two 
or three Sundays, and had the advantage of 
hearing the Gospel faithfully preached. When 
-■ saw her again after her return, she said, 
* You do not know, dear, what nice sennoos 
J heard while I was away ; and I liked them 
^o much. I think I felt almost as happy as 
at the ball." « But it was a very different 
*ind of happiness," I remarked. " Qh yes !" 
returned she; " for I can feel it now: but 
>^hen the ball was over, it was all gone." ki 
this time she was reading the Holy Scriptures 
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in private, and finding striking passages^ which 
she marked to shew me on the Sunday. I 
especially remember Jeremiah xvii. 3 — 8. 
Once she said, " You cannot think, dear, what 
beautiful thoughts come into my mind about 
the Bible. Sometimes, when I am not think- 
ing at all about religion, such nice texts come 
into my mind, and I have such beautiful 
thoughts about them." However little J had 
looked for, arid low as my faith had been, I 
could not resist this evidence, that the Lord 
had actually called the child. I forbore to 
express my feelings, however, and merely ad- 
vised her to continue praying. " I rfo pray ; 
indeed I do," replied she ; " but I seem to 
get worse rather than better." '• You are 
not getting worse, my dear child j but God is 
shewing you what is in your heart, that you 
may see your great need of the Saviour, and 
seek more and more earnestly after his salva- 
tion." 

From this time there was an increasing de- 
sire after spiritual things. She took delight 
in religious books, especially in the lives of 
religious persons. After reading a Memoir 
of Caroline Smelt, she told me that she almost 
envied those who died young, and sometimes 
felt a hope that she should be taken early.* 

I T - - -- - — — — ^ ■ 1 

* She was not taken early. 
L 
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I did not encourage this feeling (which is 
not, I believe, uncommon in young persons), 
for the Christian should rather put on '* the 
whole armour of God," and stand prepared 
to fight against sin, the world, and the devil, 
than think of being peimitted to retire from 
the conflict. 

Not long after this I went into the country ; 
but she frequently wrote to me, making re- 
marks and inquiries, which left me no room to 
doubt that the Lord was carrying on a work 
of grace in her soul. On one occasion, when 
she expressed some fears as to her state, I 
referred her to Philippians i. 6, telling her I 
had no doubt that the Lord had begun the 
good work in her. This text seemed to afford 
her great encouragement; and she was, by 
the Lord's mercy, led to see her interest in 
the Saviour, and to repose all her hope in his 
great salvation. 

The following year I spent a few weeks in 
London, and saw her, as before, on the Sab- 
bath. Occasionally she went with me to hear 
faithful preaching, which she greatly en- 
joyed.* Her faith was simple, her hope and 
joy calm and serene. When she was sixteen, 



* The text on one of these occasions was from Psalm 
cxlvi. 3 — 5. When taking her home in the evening I 
said, ** Well, dear, you heard what Mr. said aboat 
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she took her baptismal vows on herself, in the 
solemn rite of confirmation, and partook of the 
sacrament of the Lord s Supper. At this time 
also I had the pleasure of seeing her during 
a short stay in London, and of having her to 
spend the whole morning of a Sacrament Sun- 
day with me, when she again attended at the 
Lord's Table. Soon after this she left London ; 
and, as she was gohig on visits to various parts 
of the country, I was not without fear as to 
the attractions the world might yet have for 
her youthful heart. But at almost every place 
she went to, she heard faithful preaching, met 
with good books or pious persons; so that 
her course, thus ordered by the Lord s provi* 
dence, was not only one of safety, but of im- 
provement also. She constantly wrote to me, 
and I had the satisfaction of learning from her 
letters that she was intent on doing good, 
especially spiritual good, in Sunday schools, 
and towards little children. 

At last the time came that she was to go 
abroad ; and then she expressed her own fears 
as to the world ; but the Word of God, in his 
promises of spiritual strength and guidance, 
and the Spirit of God applying that word to 

the riches, honours, and pleasures of this world." ** Yes," 
returned she, ingenuously, *' and I heard what he said 
about the beauty too." 
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her heart, (especially Philippians i. 6,) upheld 
and comforted her. I did not see her during 
several years; but I sometimes heard from 
her, and had the comfort of perceiving that 
" The Lord was with her whithersoever sne 
went, making her way to prosper." 

I could have enlarged greatly on this nar- 
rative of facts ; but enough has been adduced, 
I trust, to press home the great importance of 
family religion, and to prove that even chil- 
dren can appreciate the comforts of piety, and 
feel that " Godliness has the promise of the 
life that now is." Has it not also an en- 
couraging voice to every parent and teacher ? 
pressing home the sacred injunction, " In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand : for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper either this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good." * 

I have still, according to promise, to revert 
to the case of a dear girl who died when nearly 
fifteen, after an illness of only five days.f She 
went out for a morning walk, leaving the ex- 
ercise she had just written on her slate, not 
quite finished. It was an historical exercise, 
and the last words she had written were, " But 
how vain are human hopes !" I put her slate 
by while she was out, little thinking that she 



* Eccles. vi. 6. f See page 172. 
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was SO soon to exemplify her own remark. 
She was indeed a hopeful child — endowed 
with peculiar beauty of mind and person, 
united to the charms of a sweet, cheerful, I 
might say playful, disposition. Yet what had 
all these been, when death came, but so many 
reasons for lamenting that all was lost ! In 
her case the Lord's tender mercy was pecu- 
liarly apparent. She had, indeed, been in- 
structed in religion ; but not in the alone suf- 
Jiciency of Christ till about a year before her 
death ; and even then she had not the benefit 
bf evangelical preaching in the church her 
family attended. But the Lord, in his won- 
der-working providence, by a temporary re- 
moval, afforded her that special benefit ; and 
then her profiting began to appear. It was 
delightful to observe the alacrity, the avidity* 
with which she imbibed the saving truths of 
the Gospel. Our Sabbath days were indeed 
joyful days ; the sermons were sacred treats ; 
and her estimation of them was proved by the 
copious and beautiful abstracts she made of 
them. These, after her death, were a source 
of consolation to her bereaved relatives, more 
especially to those among them who could 
trace the wonder-working hand of God on her 
behalf. 



* 1 Cor. xii. 31. 
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This dear girl gave no evidence in her 
illness ; for her fever was too great : yet no 
danger was apprehended till within twenty- 
four hours of her death, in which she seemed 
to have fallen asleep. She died on the morn- 
ing of the day she loved. The preceding 
Sabbath day she had sung the praises of God 
in his house, where she appeared in the bloom 
of youthful health ; her voice was so sweet 
and clear, that one of her family said softly, 
'* listen to her." Before the doo^s of the 
earthly church were opened on the day of 
her death, her departed spirit was doubtless 
singing the praises of redeeming, love, and 
rejoicing before the throne of God her Saviour. 

Dear parents and affectionate teachers who 
delight in the opening beauties and intellec- 
tual progress of your charge ; but who do not 
yourselves follow on to know the Lord, or 
seek to impart a saving knowledge of him to 
the immortal souls committed to your care, 
what would be your anguish at seeing them 
taken away by death — all the beauty, all the 
accomplishments, all the hopes you have in- 
dulged for and in them, would fall like the 
house built on the sand, and great indeed — 
too great for imagination, would be the utter 
ruin involved in that fall. 

In seeking to bring children and young per- 
sons to Christ, we must not relax our prayerful 
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endeavours bX any time. There will always 
be opposition from the devil, because he 
doubtless knows the value of early piety;* 
and he will employ the agency of the world 
and the flesh to defeat or counteract our efforts. 
These may, and they frequently will, disturb 
the young heart, and even appear to draw it 
back again; but let not parents or teachers 
be discouraged — let them regard the Lord's 
hand alone in a work of grace. I think this 
caution needful ; because after months of 
steady progress in divine things, any change 
of circumstances, or even an hour's conversa- 
tion, may in appearance upset and counteract 
all we have endeavoured to do for the young. 
I had painful experience in this way with the 
dear girl above mentioned, about a month 
before her death. On my return after only a 
week's absence, I found her views of worldly 
things greatly changed, in consequence of 
conversations with some young persons, who 
set too high a value upon them. At first I 
feared all was lost — and indeed had not the 
Lord interposed, there is no saying how far 
the evil would have extended, or how long 
its effects might have continued. Two very 
striking proofs of the uncertainty of life, and 
the vanity of temporal advantages were pro- 



♦ Proverbs viii. 17. 
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videntially brought home to her at this time. 
The oDe was furnished by a connection of her 
own family, a young and beautiful bride, who 
on her first appearance in Loudon seemed to 
cause a new sensation in the fashionable 
world ; so greatly was she admired — the other 
by a poor orphan schoolboy, in whom I took 
an interest. The lives of these two persons 
were, during many days, in such a state of 
suspense, that scarcely a hope could be enter- 
tained of their recovery. We had no reason 
to believe that the soul of either was in a state 
of safety. This then was the time for pushing 
home the question of our gracious Lord, 
" What is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ?" and his 
admonition, " Be ye also ready : for in such 
an hour as ye think not the Son of man 
Cometh ;" arid this was the Lord's time for 
making his own word effectual to the restora- 
tion of my dear pupil, who, by his quickening 
"in convinced that the world 
ny durable satisfaction, even 
lat in the pursuit of a blessed 
rements are rather to be feared 
han regarded with compla- 
is not possible for us to serve 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

YOUNG persons, and even children from 
the age of nine or ten years, should be 
frequently reminded of the solemn promise 
and vow which have been made for them ; 
and aflfectionately urged to regard the engage- 
ments of their sponsors as binding on them- 
selves,* in all their conduct before men, and in 
the care of their never-dying souls in the 
sight of God. 

It is but too common to have the Church 
Catechism repeated once a week (perhaps 
during several years), sometimes with an ex- 



* See the answer to the fourth question in the Church 
Catechism. 

I have not yet adverted to this excellent manual, which 
is sometimes taught at a very early age, and repeated of 
course by rote. Every part of it should be carefully 
read over and explained to children before they commit 
it to memory. The time for doin^ this must depend on 
the intellectual advancement of children : none, however, 
should commence it before seven years of age. 

With my pupils this study continues very long; as 
they have to find texts of Scripture in proof of all the 
doctrines and duties taught in it ; two mornings in the 
week being set apart for this purpose. 

L 2 
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planatioD and questions, but frequently with- 
out either. Then, when notice is given of a 
confirmation, the young persons are hurried 
through a course of reading to fit them for 
examination by the minister,* — if they can 
pass this, they go to the bishop, and with an 
indefinite feeling of fear and solemnity, at- 
tended by much confusion and hurry of spirits, 
they enter into an engagement which involves 
all the awful realities of eternity ; and which 
requires all the seriousness, deliberation, and 
decision of which the mind is capable ; as 
well as the devotedness of which the heart, 
in its natural state, is incapable ; and which 
must be the gift of the Holy Ghost, in answer 
to "diligent prayer," asour Church Catechism 
teaches. 

I have here adverted to the common way 
of proceeding with girls. f It is scarcely to 
be believed that boys (who are seldom 
brought up at home) are more carefully dealt 
with. Here then let me aflectionately appeal 
id teachers. Is it in this way 



re frequently obliged to refuse candidates 
I, on account of their not beingduly pre- 

milies the young persons are not taken 
it is, to balls, the opera, &c.) for a year 
on, that they may have leisure for retire- 
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you prepare girls for the society of the world ? 
Is it thus you prepare boys for college, or for 
the professions you intend them to follow ? A 
faithful answer to these questions will doubt- 
less convince many of their inconsistency : 
even as far as common sense is implicated — 
to make such ample provision for time — for 
that which may be lost in a moment — and to 
have such a scanty measure of solicitude for 
eternity — for a state of everlasting blessedness 
on the one hand— of ^ never ending misery on 
the other. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that where 
much care is taken by parents and teachers, 
and where nothing seems to be left undqne 
that could have been done, the results are not 
always favourable — the children of truly pious 
parents sometinies grow up worldly-minded, 
and even profligate. This fact, while calcu- 
lated to humble the pride of man, will by no 
means exonerate him from his responsibilities 
— he must work, he must be diligent in the 
use of means ; although, as to ultimate effects, 
his utmost power is not as the dust of the 
balance — he must ^* Train up a child in the 
way he should go" — that is his duty ; leaving 
the promise in the hands of the Lord, "When 
he is old he will not depart from it." 

The failures of believers, and the faults of 
their children are more conspicuous than the 
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recovery of the former, or the repentance of 
the latter — and yet how many eminent men, 
even eminent ministers, rescued from the 
snares of the devil, and brought back to the 
ways of peace and holiness, have acknow- 
ledged the powerful influence of early re- 
ligious instruction, combined with the ex- 
emplary piety of their parents as instrumental 
under God, in leading them to repentance ! 
To these, multitudes may perhaps be added 
who have had similar deliverance ; but whose 
cases, while they caused joy among the angels 
of God, have been almost unknown among 
men, even in private life. What is the infer- 
ence? Ts it not that parents and teachers 
should labour in hope ; endeavouring to have 
a single eye to the glory of God ? success, in 
some way, or at sometime, will doubtless be 
the result — what they know not in this life, 
they will know hereafter, when knowledge 
shall be perfect ; and wonder, love, and praise, 
the effects of it. 

From what has been advanced in this, and 
in former parts of my book, most of the causes 
of failure in the religious instruction of chil- 
dren may be deduced ; but it may be well to 
notice some of them briefly in the way of re- 
capitulation as follows : 

1. A too early familiarity with the sacred 
names of God and Christ ; by which the vene- 
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ration of young children is lost. The effects 
of this are most distressing to any serious 
person-— to see children of four or five years 
old laughing or playing while under religious 
instruction — to see them when a little older 
sitting in the scorner's chair,, and trying to 
disturb the family reading of the Scriptures — 
to see them mock when reproved ; and to 
know that there is no appeal to their consci- 
ence, no access to their heart ; to see the 
contagion of their bad example spreading 
among the younger children — effectslike these 
must be witnessed to be credited — they are 
indeed deplorable ; and cannot be too ear- 
nestly deprecated. 

2. Religious instruction without moral dis- 
cipline ; or imparting the knowledge of God's 
law, without enforcing obedience to it. 

3. Taking children too early to church. 

4. Making religious instruction cold and 
formal, and confining it to particular periods 
of time. 

5. Neglecting to press upon the heart and 
conscience the great and all-important truths 
of the Bible. 

6. Neglecting to pray for children ; or to 
urge upon them the necessity of praying for 
the Holy Spirit. 

7. Repeating worldly maxims ; or allowing 
worldly-minded conversation before children. 



9«^VP 
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8. Expressing more concern about their 
health, mental improvement, personal appear- 
ance, &c. than about their spiritual advance- 
ment. 

9. Parents and teachers failing to afford, in 
their own persons, examples of faith and prac- 
tice, consistent with the instruction they im- 
part. 

These are the chief impediments to reli- 
gious improvement in childhood and early 
youth ; many of them are such as children 
can reason upon, and from which they will 
deduce the real opinions of those around them 
as to the importance of religion. 

There are, doubtless, many other causes, 
arising from the world and the flesh, which 
may counteract religious instruction, but which 
do not come under parental cognizance or pa- 
rental responsibility. Let parents, however, 
leave nothing undone which they can do ; 
and in placing their children under the care 
of tutors or governesses, let them require that 
religious instruction shall be considered as the 
one thing needful : other things desirable, or 
useful ; but only so in subordination to this. 

Before I quit the momentous subject of re- 
ligious education, I must advert to a notion 
which is becoming current among pious pa- 
rents in the upper ranks, that young persons 
ought to be taken out, (that is to balls, the- 
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atres, the opera, &c.) lest they should set too 
high a value on worldly pleasures. Opinions 
of this kind should be brought to the test of 
Scripture, to the touchstone of religious pro- 
fession. No member of the Church of Eng- 
land can be ignorant that worldly gaieties are 
among the " P(ynps and vanities," which are 
solemnly renounced in baptism. Would you 
allow your children to taste a little sweet 
poison, (sugar of lead for instance) to deter 
them from taking a larger quantity? would 
you not rather tell them not to touch it ; since, 
sweet as it is to the taste, the effects of it are 
bitter and deadly — would you not fear the 
effect that even a small quantity might have 
on the constitution ? Be assured, dear parents, 
** This persuasion cometh not of him that 
calleth you." It is doubtless a device of 
Satan ; bearing the stamp of his delusions — 
a proposal to do evil^ that good may come. 

Parents, it is true, cannot change the hearts 
of their children, nor cause them to be trans- 
formed in the renewing of their minds — but 
they can hinder, in a measure, their being con- 
formed to the world ; and while they have no 
rest in themselves till they have a good hope 
through grace for them — or as the apostle 
beautifully expresses it — while they travail in 
birth again, till Christ be formed in them — 
they can, by their tender consistency, restrain 
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them from following the course of this evil 
world. * 

Having in the course of this work included 
teachers in the responsibilities of parents, I 
here beg to remind the former, with much 
affection, that nothing can be subtracted from 
what is due to children, from those who in any 
way, or during any time, stand in the place 
of parents to them. The stimulus of parental 
love may be wanting to render duty sweet ; 
and the bright sunshine of parental hopes may 
fail to charm the path of steady perseverance 
— but let teachers take the high ground of 
Christian integrity — let them regard their 
threefold responsibility — to the children, to 
the parents, to the Lord. Let them do all, 
" As to the Lord," and their labour shall not 
be in vain in the Lord. 

All that the anxious parent ought to do, 
the teacher who has good principles will do : 
regarding the bodily health and little comforts 
of children, as well as their mental improve- 
ment. But above all, she will watch for their 
souls — by earnest prayer and faithful endea- 



* The case of a large family occurs to me, in which 
more than one of the daughters would have gone otff, 
had they not feared to disturb the peace of their excellent 
mother. May not a blessing be in store for such daugh- 
ters of such a mother ? 
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voiir, she will seek to bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

Happy are the parents who have such 
teachers for their children ; if they know how 
to appreciate them. And happy the teachers 
who fill a sphere, at once so honourable and 
useful, with a single eye to the glory of God. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Mental Education, 



HAVING considered the all important and 
inseparable branches of education for 
an immortal being, religious instruction, and 
moral discipline, I have now to return to the 
period of early childhood, and take up the 
task of mental culture : chiefly as it relates to 
those acquirements which are useful, agree- 
able, or ornamental, in our present state of 
existence. With too many parents and 
teachers, it is to be feared that these last 
form nearly the whole of what they call edu- 
cation, since their anxiety and energies are 
directed to these pursuits with unwearied dili- 
gence ; while the grand objects for which we 
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are placed in this world are set aside as secon- 
dary, or of little comparative importance. 

Being requested, some years ago, to inquire 
for a school where a little girl could be placed, 
I was, in the course of my inquiries, intro- 
duced to two ladies, who were partners. In 
answer to my question, whether the Holy 
Scriptures were daily read in the school, the 
younger lady immediately replied in the af- 
firmative ; but the other interposed with, 
" No, my dear, you forget. We used to read 
the Psalms of a morning ; but we found we 
had not time." It may be readily concluded 
that I asked no more questions. The fact 
was stated by the elder lady ; and its effects 
were apparent in the younger, who did not 
scruple to give a false reply to my important 
inquiry. The proud boasting of morality, 
without true piety for its foundation, is a 
mere illusion, which generally gives way 
when temporal interest, real or apparent, 
comes in contact with it. But the remark I 
would chiefly dwell on is, that in this school 
there was "wo time'' for the purpose of all 
others most important — no time to prepare Jbr 
Eternity ! no time ! yet there was abundance 
of time for many vain pursuits, the best praise 
of which is, that after a very few years they 
are useless. 

A French master once told me that he 
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taught twenty-four schools ; and that to some 
of them he went at half-past five in the morn- 
ing — many schools, I know, receive masters 
at seven o'clock ; and there is no objection to 
masters and scholars being employed at this 
hour, if more convenient; but it too fre- 
quently happens that the successive arrival of 
masters and the constant influx of business 
leave no time for the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, for the lessons of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. This is but too true, not only 
of many schools, but of many families also, in 
the middle and upper ranks of society. You 
may hear the piano or the harp at an early 
hour, in houses where the voice of prayer, or 
the hymn of praise in the family are scarcely 
ever heard, except perhaps on the Sabbath day. 
A better provision than this is made for the 
children of the poor — they are taught to read 
the Bible ; and are daily instructed in it, both 
in the National and Infant schools. What is 
to be inferred ? What, O parents and teachers, 
will your children infer from this ? Will they 
not regard religion as something useful to the 
poor, but not needful for them ? Will they 
not learn to live without God in the world, 
and will not you be answerable for the conse- 
quences — all the consequences ? I plead the 
cause of the rising generation, I plead the 
cause of our beloved country — for however the 
poor may be instructed while young, they 
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will too generally be led away by the example 
of the middle and higher classes. If among 
these, " the harp and the viol, the tabret and 
pipe, and wine are in their feasts ; but they 
regard not the work of the Lord, neither con- 
sider the operations of his hands"* — will not 
the poor in their measure be equally careless 
— and may not the consequences to this highly 
favoured nation be as awful as they were to 
the Lord's ancient people ? 



In teaching the alphabet to little children, 
I have found a box of letters preferable to a 
book ; because of selecting a few at a time, to 
render the task of learning them more easy — 
for though it may seem easy enough to those 
who have no recollection of having performed 
it, there is no doubt that it is far otherwise. 
Let a mother or teacher judge for herself — 
let her take the Greek Alphabet, or the cha- 
racters used in short hand, and she will require 
time and attention to distinguish them accu- 
rately, according to their various forms and 
names. If such be the case with grown per- 
sons, it may well be conceived that the mind 
of a child will be greatly confused, if all the 
characters and names of our alphabet are 
pressed on it at once. Children will be much 

* Isaiah xii. 14. 
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longer learning them this way ; and will some- 
times take a dislike to reading from the diffi- 
culty of the first attempt. Six of the large 
letters are enough to begin with ; and when 
these are mastered, two or three new ones 
may be added daily, till the large alphabet is 
completed ; and then the small letters may 
be brought forward, in the same manner, a 
few at a time. When the child knows the 
letters pretty well, he may begin to put them 
together so as to acquire their sounds, when 
combined. This is a step, and a step is always 
encouraging ; as it gives the idea of progress, 
perhaps beyond the reality. At the same time 
care must be taken that the alphabets be not 
forgotten; the reading lesson may now be 
divided into two parts, neither of which 
should exceed ten minutes, at different times 
of the day ; when the child's mind has not 
been recently occupied with any other kind 
of instruction. 

All possible care should be taken to make 
instruction pleasant, from the very beginning. 
It should not indeed be considered as an 
amusemefit ; but it should be represented to 
children as a privilege ; because it will enable 
them, when they grow older, not only to 
amuse themselves, but to be useful to others 
also. If, however, children are to learn plea- 
santly, parents or teachers must teach plea- 
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santly. Let no mother or governess think it 
beneath her to teach the alphabet — ^when she 
may have, when indeed she ought to have 
more patience than the elder child, or the 
nursery maid, whom she appoints to do it. 

A little girl, five years of age, to whom I 
had just taught her letters, made an amuse- 
ment of teaching her little brother. He was 
allowed to come into the school-room some- 
times when the baby was asleep ; and she was 
allowed to play quietly with him : so as not 
to interrupt me and four other girls. I ob- 
served her teaching, but I was too busy to 
attend to the progress ; in a short time, how- 
ever, I found that the little pupil actually 
knew all his letters, great and small : such 
was the effect oi pleasant teaching. 

The lessons of two letters should not be 
hastily passed over ; as they are continually 
wanted in proceeding; but a few words in 
three letters may be now taken for an addi- 
tional lesson. A child is evidently pleased 
when he can spell a word. Cat, Dog — Boy, 
Top, convey their own meaning ; and he will 
sometimes ask the meaning of such as are less 
familiar to him. If he does not, he should be 
told ; as he will thereby be induced to ask ; 
and the lessons will be enlivened by frequent 
and profitable explanations. 

The words in four letters are numerous in 
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our language. I have seldom seen them 
more methodically arranged, according to their 
sounds, than in Mayor's Spelling Book. These 
should be gradually proceeded with, a few at 
a time ; and when a column of them has in 
this way been studied, and a new one begun, 
the teacher should spell the former over, let- 
ting the child pronounce the words; for it 
would be too laborious for him to repeat so 
many letters at once. Besides he will catch 
the sounds more readily ; and in most cases 
will be able to spell the words out of book in 
a short time. When several columns have 
been learned, the practice of them must be 
kept up ; by taking an old one every day : in 
this way the child will get through the spell- 
ing, and will be able to read little stories in 
one syllable, of which there are some in- 
geniously composed for pupils in this stage.* 
While reading these he may begin to spell 
words of two syllables, in the spelling book, 
proceeding as he did with those of one syl- 
lable ; thus he will be prepared to advance in 
his reading ; and in the same way he may be 
led on through words of three or four syllables ; 
or, in other words, through all the difficulties 
of learning to read and spell. By this time 
the lessons will have become interesting to 

* See Appendix. List of Books. 
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the child; and they may be lengthened to 
half an hour at each time ; taking care how- 
ever to begin with what is new ; and then to 
fill up the time with repetitions of old lessons 
in reading or spelling. 

When a child can read a little story, his 
memory and his understanding should be 
exercised upon it. I am of course considering 
the case of a child, who has been some time 
under oral instruction, before reading has 
been thought of. He should be called upon 
to tell what he knows about it ; to spell some 
of the words, and to explain the meaning of 
them. There is scarcely any better means of 
securing a readiness of speaking and writing, 
in after life, than that of calling upon children 
to relate in their own words, what they have 
been reading or hearing. 

The affections of a child may also be occa- 
sionally appealed to when reading little sto- 
ries : but in general there are objects in real 
life, and in true stories, which are much better 
than fiction for this purpose ; as they are not 
likely to induce that morbid sensibility, which 
in excitable minds frequently usurps the place 
of real compassion. 

I shall offer some advice respecting books for 
children in the Appendix to this work : here 
I would merely remark that they should nei- 
ther see nor hear, from books or otherwise, 
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anything that is cruel, preposterous, or sati- 
rical. Children's story-books should be about 
children; andlike themselves, when unspoiled, 
simple and naturaL 

Till children can read fluently they should 
not be allowed to read to themselves: nor 
even then is it desirable that, they should 
have new books for that purpose. New 
books should, for the first time, be read with 
the teacher, that the instruction contained 
in them, whether moral or mental, or both 
combined, be not lost; children read for 
amusement, and generally pass over those 
parts they call " dry ;" thus they not only 
lose the best parts, but also acquire a desul- 
tory habit of reading; and a thirst after 
amusement, which may become a habit of the 
mind, and render it unfit for study afterwards. 
Some children boast how many books they 
have read ; and some parents may think that 
there is an advantage in many books. But 
let them consider that the mind, like the body, 
cannot derive nourishment from more food 
than it can digest: whatever exceeds that 
quantity is likely to occasion disorder, if not 
disease, in some of its functions. 

Children under religious and moral train, 
ing, such as has been recommended in the 
former parts of this work, will not be back- 
ward in their education, even if they do not 

m: 
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read fluently before seven, or it may be eight 
years of age. I know it is the custom to 
teach other things than those I have mentioned, 
at a much earlier age ; and I know also that 
there is a desire in young mothers — a desire 
inherent in human nature — that their children 
should shine; or, at least, not suffer by a 
comparison with other children. Let them 
reflect, however, that the diamond shines, not 
by being broken in pieces, but by the steady 
slow process of polishing, which brings out 
its lustre, and determines its value. Children 
are rough diamonds. 

I cannot do better than follow up these re- 
marks by a quotation from the late celebrated 
Dr. Gooch. 

^^ No physician doubts that precocious chil- 
dren, in fifty cases for one, are much the worse 
for the discipline they have undei^one. The 
mind seems to have been strained, and the 
foundations of insanity laid. When the studies 
of maturer years are stuffed into the head of 
a child, people do not reflect on the anatomical 
fact, that the brain of an infant is not the brain 
of a man ; that the one is confirmed, and can 
bear exertion — the other is growing and re- 
quires repose ; — ^that to force the attention to 
abstract facts — to load the memory with chro- 
nological and historical or scientific detail- — 
in short, to expect a child's brain to bear with 
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impunity, the exertions of a man's — is just as 
rational as it would be to hazard the same ex* 
periment onits muscles." According to some 
physicians the brain attains its full growth at 
seven years of age : others fix a period later, 
but none an earlier — and as to the mischief of 
too early exercise, I had sensible experience 
of that long before I knew any of the facts 
respecting the growth or dimensions of the 
brain. 

I once took charge of two little girls of 
seven and nine years of age, who had been 
under a daily governess : the younger could 
read fluently, the elder could not read words 
of one syllable correctly — yet they learned 
" every thing " as children express it — and 
this everything was crowded into two hours — 
a scripture lesson — English reading — parsing 
—History of England — dates — writing a copy 
— a lesson of music for each, and one of draw- 
ing for the elder — besides lessons by heart and 
long sums, which were prepared at other 
times ; but required to be heard and inspected 
by the governess. I was certainly surprised 
at the rapidity of the proceedings ; but not 
much gratified by the state of the pupils ; 
neither of whom understood any of her lessons : 
nor was this all; for the younger child was 
peculiarly nervous and irritable, and for some 
time after this, would frequently appear unable 
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to apply her mind to what she was about. I 
could adduce many instances of this effect of 
early teaching ; but I will mention only one 
more, that of a pupil in her fourteenth year 
when I took charge of her. She had been 
early taught, and over taught, because her 
understanding had not been exercised upon 
what she learned ; or perhaps she was re- 
quired to study things beyond her power. 
She had various masters, one for thorough bass 
among them; but so far was she from being 
able to profit in that way, that she did not 
actually know what she was reading in an 
English book : nor was it till some months 
after I began to teach her, that she could give 
an account of what she had been reading ; 
though it was merely historical. 

Of myself I may say, that though I was 
taught to read very early ; yet I had no other 
studies for several years. I read, indeed, 
whenever I could get a book ; but it was fre- 
quently the old one over again. I had a little 
method of reckoning; but never did a sum 
before I was ten years of age. To this repose 
of mind at an early age, may probably be at- 
tributed my great enjoyment of the studies I 
have had leisure to pursue ; as well as the 
pleasure of liking my profession, that of a 
teacher. 

In a letter written by Sir Humphrey Davy, 
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the celebrated chemist, he says, ^^I consider 
it fortunate that I was left much to myself as 
a child, and put upon no particular plan of 
study, and that I enjoyed much idleness at 
Mr. Cory ton's school. I perhaps owe to these 
circumstances the little talents I have, and 
their peculiar application.'' — The Life of Sir 
Humphrey Davy^ vol. i. p. 13. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

rpiHERE is no objection to a child's leam- 
X ing to write at six or seven years of age, 
because writing is merely a mechanical pro- 
cess ; and does not fatigue the mind. Deli- 
cate children should perhaps begin later ; and 
none should begin in cold weather. 

When children can read without hesitation, 
they may begin to learn their lessons by heart 
with the book ; but they should by no means 
be allowed to learn by themselves. The lesson 
should first be read by the teacher, and ex- 
plained to the child, who should be questioned, 
to see that he understands it : as his doing so 
will greatly facilitate the acquiring of it. He 
should then be required to sit by himself, and 
read it over aloud till he knows it. 
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There is scarcely any subject that causes 
more uneasiness in a school-room than lessons 
by heart. Children keep their books in hand, 
learning a little, and playing a little, till the 
time arrives for saying the lesson, or doing 
something else. The teacher, on hearing the 
lesson, finds it imperfect and returns the book. 
The child, more fatigued by dawdling than be 
would have been by diligence, begins again 
with fresh reluctance ; frequently with crying 
and pettishness ; and after all be learns no- 
thing, but to dislike his studies, if not his 
teacher also. All these difficulties may be 
generally obviated by the method recom- 
mended above ; and habits of diligence and 
order may at the same time be daily cul- 
tivated. 

In a school, where children learn in classes, 
several may be taught at the same time, by 
having the lesson read over to them by the 
teacher, who will keep them diligently at 
work till they know it : this, of course, is 
needful for the junior classes only — the elder 
pupils must work on their own responsi- 
bility. 

When children have been some time ex- 

— '.-J :_ spgiiing and childish poetry, they 

n to learn English Grammar, and 

; lessons of useful knowledge, such 

und in books compiled for young 
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children, under the names of ^^ Mother's Cate- 
chism," " First Catechism," &c.* 



English Grammar. 

English Grammar is generally considered 
difficult and uninteresting for children; but 
this arises frequently from the want of a lively 
pleasing manner of teaching it. " The child's 
grammar" is a very proper book to begin 
with. It should be learned a little at a time ; 
and the old lessons should be constantly re- 
peated with the new one, at least to the end 
of the adjective. Every sentence must be 
illustrated by other examples, besides those 
in the book ; and children should, after a little 
time, be called upon to find examples them- 
selves, which they will do with readiness 
and pleasure, when all has been thus fa- 
miliarized to them. When three of the parts 
of speech have been thus acquired, they will 
serve for little parsing lessons, of which a few 
examples are given in the book. The anxious 
teacher, however, will not confine herself to 
the book — surrounding objects, in doors^and 



* The books compiled for infant schools contain 
some lessons of this kind; but they are frequently 
mixed with others, which are quite unfit for young chil- 
dren. Natural philosophy, geometry, &c. smatterings 
of which are on all accounts to be avoided. 
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out of dbors, will frequently assist ber in the 
mental, as well as in the religious and moral 
improvement of her charge. 

The pronouns will form another division to 
be learned in the same manner as the first ; 
but it will not be advisable to burden the 
young mind with the Cases till the second 
time of going through the book. The gram- 
mar thus committed to memory, as far as the 
end of the interjection, will furnish a succes- 
sion of parsing lessons, which may now con- 
sist of a little verse, a short fable, or any 
amusing subject. On going through this 
little book a second time, the Cases * may be 
learned ; and the moods and tenses of the 
verbs may be entered upon : the teacher taking 
care to explain all the terms — ^that " mood '' 
or " mode " means " manner " — that " tense" 
means ^^time " — that " preter " means " before * 
or ^^past " — ^in short letting the child have 
correct notions of the sense ; instead of a 
mere list of abstruse sounds. 

The verbs must be dwelt upon some time ; 
while the former parts of the grammar should 
be divided into several lessons, for frequent 
repetition. The parsing lessons also should 

* The Case which in the child*s grammar is called 
'* accusative ** should be named " objective ^ and it is 
advisable that young children be taught to call it by that 
name. 
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be continued, with the additions, which the 
young pupils will be prepared to make, of 
number, person, gender, and case, for the 
nouns and pronouns; and, as they proceed, 
of mood, tense, number, and person, for the 
verbs. In' this steady way of proceeding I 
have had children of eight years old, and even 
younger, who knew the parts of speech cor- 
rectly, with the various inflexionfi of those 
that are declinable. 

It is not of consequence, however, that 
children attain so much before nine, or even 
ten years of age : as till then they will rarely 
be fit to enter upon Murray's Abridgment of 
English Grammar ; or to commence the gram- 
matical study of French, or any other lan- 
guage. While committing to memory the 
first part of the Abridgment, which treats of 
orthography, children should have frequent 
lessons in parsing, that they may not lose 
what they have attained ; about this time 
also they may begin Murray's Exercises : 
writing, on a slate, a small portion two or 
three times a week, to exemplify the rules 
they are learning. Whatever is done in this 
way should be neat and accurate ; and to 
prevent mechanical correction of false spelling, 
the rules should be required by which cor- 
rections are made : indeed, whenever a pupil 
brings an exercise of any kind, the teacher 

M 2 
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should very carefully ascertain that the rules 
are thoroughly understood. Much more im- 
portance attaches to this care than may at 
first sight be apparent; for not only care- 
lessness and inattention are prevented by it ; 
but a measure of deceit and insincerity 
also, which is too often imbibed from these 
sources. 

The pupils will continue some time to use 
Murray's Abridgment: gaining an extended 
knowledge of etymology, and the outlines of 
syntax, all of which must be carefully im- 
pressed on the understanding, and kept up by 
frequent repetitions, in the memory, as the 
foundations of correct writing and speaking ; 
and as ^an essential introduction to the study 
of other languages. 

When Murray's larger work is used, it is 
desirable t^ have a time fixed once a week for 
reading it with pupils. The remarks on the 
sounds of the letters and many of those in the 
chapters on etymology should be thus studied. 
The rules, in general, are expressed in the 
same words as in the Abridgment : so that the 
pupils will find themselves at home with re- 
gard to them : but they are amplified by im* 
portant and judicious remarks, some of which 
it will be needful for them to learn by heart. 
By this time the exercises on syntax may be 
commenced ; the pupils repeating each rale» 



'^m 
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and reading, with the teacher, the remarks 
on it When the age of pupils permits it, 
these rules may be written in this manner, on 
a slate, for the first time ; and afterwards 
they may be written again, in a book, without 
any assistance from the teacher, who will 
merely examine and correct them. 

In learning by heart children frequently 
substitute other words for those of the books ; 
and inexperienced persons approve of their 
doing so : but it should be kept in mind that 
mental studies and moral discipline are nearly 
connected. The child, who exerts himself to 
learn his lesson well, is preparing to do better 
things well — mental energy is augmented 
by every successive exertion; and mental 
energy, when rightly directed, is a powerful 
auxiliary to moral rectitude. 

Children may sometimes have a sentence 
to transpose, a little narrative to relate in 
other words; but children, who are in the 
habit of relating from memory what they 
read, will seldom require any other exercise 
to give them fluency of speech. The style of 
Lindley Murray is at once easy and elegant ; 
as far removed from affectation as it is from 
coarseness. In committing parts of his gram* 
mar to memory, children should not be al- 
lowed to change the words : as the study of 
so correct a writer will insensibly conduce to 
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form a correct style,* in their pliant and ac- 
cessible minds. But style is not the chief 
merit of Murray's Grammar and Exercises— 
the tone of piety and morality which pervades 
his examples clearly evinces that he had not 
only the minds, but the hearts of young 
students in view when he wrote for their im- 
provement. 

In teaching little boys English Grammar 
(and it is a great mistake not to teach them) 
it is better to avoid the mention of cases al- 
together: lest when they begin the Latin 
Grammar they should have confused notions 
on the subject. A general knowledge of the 
parts of speech, and of such inflections of 
them as agree with Latin, will be of essential 
service to them when they begin that lan- 
guage. I have several times had experience 
of this; and have found that children who 
began Latin after such preparation, have 
made more progress in one year, than others, 
who had studied Latin without it, could do 
in two or three years at an early age : that 
is, from seven to ten. 

"The Little Boy's English Grammar," 
which I wrote some years ago, will assist 
young mothers and governesses in preparing 



* Demosthenes is said to have copied Thncydides eight 
times, in order to form a good style. 
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their little pupils. It is not intended to be 
learned by heart; but to be so frequently 
read and talked about, that a child may un- 
derstand it ; and thus acquire a knowledge 
of the parts of speech almost imperceptibly. 
Little exercises on a slate will then be useful ; 
and so far from laborious, that a child will 
take pleasure in them : they should, however, 
be deferred till the Dialogues have been read 
several times. 

Geography is a part of children's instruc- 
tion to which they have less objection than 
any other ; and the reason is obvious : for 
while it presents a sort of picture to amuse 
the mind, it demands very little exertion of 
the understanding ; the eye and the memory 
being chiefly engaged in acquiring a know- 
ledge of it. 

It is not advisable, however, to burden the 
memory all at once with a long catalogue of 
words, which convey no very distinct ideas. 
Lessons of Geography* should be read over 
many times with maps, before any of them 
are committed to memory; and the teacher 
should endeavour to fix the pupil's attention 



* I have frequently used for this purpose " Geo- 
graphy in Easy Dialogues, by a Lady," but it is very 
likely to be out of print by this time. 
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on the extent, form, and boundaries not only 
of continents, islands, kingdoms, and coun* 
tries, but of the different parts into which 
the water also is divided. The map of the 
world should be the first in order ; the grand 
divisions of which should be made familiar 
to children before they proceed to any other 
map ; lessons on this may be learned by heart, 
while those on Europe are being read, and 
so in succession : but, for British children, 
the geography of the British Islands should 
succeed the general outline of Europe ; and 
should never be lost sight of while they are 
under tuition. Two well known books by 
Goldsmith are suited for the purposes above- 
mentioned, while children are young: as 
they advance, " Onisean^s Geography" will 
succeed, and fill up the outline. 

Some compilers of Geography for children 
and young persons, introduce historical facts 
into their works. This, I think, is not ad* 
vantageous : for Geography, being one of the 
handmaids of history, should be prepared to 
wait on her mistress— or, in other words, a 
little stock of geographical knowledge should 
be acquired, before the reading of history is 
commenced. 

Every school-room should be furnished 
with a good map of the Holy Land ; divided 
into portions, as inhabited by the twelve tribes 
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of Israel; that the various and important 
events of the Old Testament History may be 
referred to the places where they occurred. 

For the geography of the New Testament, 
Mimpriss's well known Charts need not my 
recommendation ; they may be had of various 
sizes, differing in price accordingly. 

" Wells's Scripture Geography" is a very 
suitable book for elder pupils, or for evening 
reading in a family party; not indeed as a 
book to be read through, and then put by ; 
but as one which should have its appointed 
day (at least once a week) for studying the 
geography of the sacred Scriptures; more 
especially in reference to those parts, which, 
at the time, are read in the family. 

For younger pupils, there is a little book, 
published by the Religious Tract Society, 
under the title of " Geography of the Bible,*' 
which may be used in a similar way in the 
schoolroom. 

In reading ancient history, the study of 
ancient geography is essential. That of Dr. 
Butler, with his Ancient Atlas, or the Maps 
of Cellarius, will be found sufficient for all 
needful information on this subject. It is 
not desirable that any parts of the Scripture 
or ancient geography be learned by heart. 
Frequent reading with the maps, and con- 
stant reference to them, when places are 
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mentioned in historical readings, will suffice, 
in general, to fix a tolerable outline in the 
memory. 

In reading history my pupils have been 
required to keep a slate on the table, and to 
write down the names of places as they oc- 
curred ; these were afterwards neatly copied 
into a book,* sought in the maps, and so 
particularized by their situation, latitude, 
longitude, &c. that they were easily referred 
to when needful. This practice not only 
tends to improvement in geography, but as- 
sists in fixing the events of history more 
strongly in the mind. 

When pupils have made a considerable 
progress in geography, they should be exer- 
cised upon outlined maps : such are now to 
be had on slates for children, and in that 
form are very useful, as to the grand fea- 
tures : but pupils more advanced should be 
required to find the exact situation of places 
by their latitude^ longitude, bearing, and dis- 
tance; and this cannot be done without good 
maps. 

Before I quit the subject of geography it 
may be useful to offer a few remarks on the 
" Use of the Globes." This study is gene- 

* Separate books should be kept for Ancient and 
Modern Geography. 
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rally reserved to a late period in the instruc- 
tion of young persons ; and is then pursued 
under a master, or a finishing governess. It 
is, however, very common to find that a mere 
mechanical use is made of the globes ; while 
the interesting facts they are intended to 
illustrate are but partially understood. To 
prevent this a familiar treatise on the ele- 
ments of astronomy should be previously 
read and explained : four of the chapters in 
Mrs. Marcet's " Conversations on Natural 
Philosophy" may suffice for this purpose ; 
provided they be thoroughly understood. 
When the globes are used, Keith's treatise 
on them should be read ; and his definitions, 
which are copious, should be well studied 
before any of the problems are attempted. 

Children and young persons are too ready 
in general, to proceed in a mechanical way ; 
for which reason, teachers should, at every 
step, examine them, by requiring the cause 
of each result. 

A general view of astronomy is calculated 
to expand the mind ; and lead it to sublime 
contemplations on the Power, Wisdom, and 
Majesty of God. But such a view is rarely 
obtained in the present day. Too much 
time is absorbed by accomplishments to allow 
of sufficient for solid attainments. Besides 
this, so many scrap books of science are put 
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into the hands of mere children, that they get 
notions of many things; but little definite 
knowledge of any thing ; and when the time 
arrives in which the Wonders of Creation 

m 

would make a weighty and durable impression, 
this precocious knowledge renders them, as it 
were, callous to it. Such indeed is the effect 
of all premature instruction. 



jirithmetic. 

Most children find the study of numbers 
peculiarly unpleasant and difficult. This may 
arise partly from the fear of exertion, which 
magnifies the labour of untried pursuits, and 
partly from the want of a familiar explanation 
at the beginning. It is very common to put 
a book into the hand of a child, and desire 
him to learn the multiplication table ; nor is 
it less common for him to proceed tolerably 
well with the first, and even with the second 
line ; but difficulties increase as he proceeds, 
and his memory is burdened with numbers 
which he has no power of distinguishing or of 
connecting with accuracy. The teacher per- 
haps imagines that she gains time by em- 
ploying a child thus, while she is engaged 
with another; but she will rarely find any 
advantage from so doing. The child would 
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be better employed at play than occupied in 
an unprofitable and uncomfortable manner; 
and to herself the result will be, more labour 
in correcting his mistakes than she could have 
had in helping him to avoid them. It may 
perhaps be set down as a general rule, that 
teachers who work with their pupils at first, 
will have comparatively little trouble with 
them afterwards. Children should receive 
their first lessons in arithmetic from familiar 
objects, and rather in the way of recreation 
than study. In this way they will frequently 
work little sums, which they would have been 
a considerable time poring over on a slate.* 
Counters or beans may be used at first, which 
they may be required to add or subtract ; to 
these may succeed numbers printed on cards, 
to which they may attach different names; 
for they should be made to understand that 
numbers always imply persons, places, or 
things, without which they have no meaning, 
as they are only adjectives. The next lesson 
may be a part of the numeration table, gradu- 
ally proceeding from two figures to five or 
six, which will be enough for the present. 
The advantage of printed figures on cards 
will now be apparent, as new combinations 



* The Child's Arithmetic is a very useful book for 
this purpose. 



I 
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will be produced by every change, and thus 
afford abundant practice for the learner, who 
must be shewn that a number increases in 
value as it is placed farther towards the* left. 
Short sums in addition may now be worked 
on the slate, the pupil being instructed to 
carry the tens, on the principle of enumera- 
tion, which he has already learned, and to 
prove them by subtraction, of which he knows 
something. As the pupil proceeds in this 
manner, he will be able to begin the multi- 
plication table, which should not be repre- 
sented to him as difficult, but as a means of 
avoiding^ difficulties.* He should be told 
that it is a short way of performing addition, 
when the numbers are all alike ; and this 
should be illustrated by a long sum on the 
slate, by which he may comprehend the prin- 
ciple of the table, and be convinced of its 
utility. 

I know that very young children can be 
trained to repeat the multiplication table ; but 
unless daily exercised, they speedily forget it. 
Such children also can be taught to work 
long sums, but not without fatiguing the 
mind. All the effect of this is, that by the 
time they are nine or ten years of age, when 



♦ Who does not know the school child's complaint, 
•* Multiplication is vexation V* &c. 
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the energies of the mind could be used with 
advantage, they will have such notions of 
difficulty, and such a dislike to exertion, as 
will not be easily overcome. All natural de- 
velopements are gradual, — that of the mind, 
peculiarly so ; rapid growth does not imply 
strength, neither does precocious intelligence; 
a gentle progress is all the young mind can 
bear, and during this, the teacher should ex- 
plain and familiarize everything he meets 
with. 

Division should be explained as a short 
mode of subtraction for numbers that are 
alike, and this also should be shewn on the 
slate, the multiplication table being used as a 
division table. When the first four rules 
have been taught in this manner, there will 
not be much difficulty afterwards. Tables 
must be repeated frequently ; those of money 
should be well known and practised before 
those of weights and measures are learned by 
heart; when all have been learned, there 
should be a weekly examination to keep them 
perfect. I have entered more into detail on 
arithmetic than the subject would seem to 
demand ; but as boys generally receive their 
early lessons with their sisters, and the latter 
depend entirely on home teaching, it is of 
some* importance to facilitate the labours of 
a mother or governess, as well as those of her 
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pupils. I will now merely add that the 
first rules, simple and compound, should be 
thoroughly practised ; if to these a boy can 
add reduction before he goes to school, he 
will be prepared for all that follows. 

As to girls, the limits of- their studies in 
arithmetic may be fixed at compound interest. 
If, indeed, they have a taste for numbers, they 
can cultivate it in the way of recreation, but 
for usefulness in the sphere of female duties, 
their powers of calculation are seldom called 
upon beyond the care of their money. It has 
been of late the custom to teach young ladies 
the mathematics, that they may learn to think 
correctly ; but if all their previous education 
has not had this tendency, I should expect 
very slender results at an age when the cha- 
racter ought to be formed ; and when, in most 
cases, it will have received permanent im- 
pressions. There is not time in one life (if it 
be the life of a Christian) for carrying on and 
perfecting so many studies as are assigned to 
girls in the present day. If they are not to 
be carried on, why should so many be com- 
menced ? And if they are to be carried on, 
let it be considered at what an expense of 
time, — of time, too, that belongs to relative 
duties in their own families, or among the 
poor of their neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

On Reading. 

THE most important part of mental edu- 
cation, though not always treated with 
the attention it claims, is Reading. To this 
a large share of time should be afforded, in 
proportion as children advance in their studies; 
because it is by this that the mind is informed, 
expanded, and cultivated; by this that the 
moral feelings are silently, and as it were, 
insensibly affected. When a child can read, 
a mighty engine for good or evil is put within 
his reach, and much advantage may be gained 
for him by parents or teachers, since it will 
almost invariably work according to the di- 
rection they give it. If his first readings are 
light and trifling, or even desultory, his mind 
will become light and volatile, will be averse 
to serious studies or continued application ; 
and he will lose all the benefit of books ; be- 
cause he will seek for nothing but amuse- 
ment in them. On the other hand it is 
essential to make reading a source of amuse- 
ment : for if that which a child is copstrained 
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to practise for a considerable time daily be 
without interest, he will take a dislike to it ; 
and cast it aside as soon as he escapes from 
the constraint of tutelage. Truth in all forms 
is peculiarly agreeable to children ; we need 
not, therefore, have recourse to fiction for 
them; but I do not think that historical 
readings are interesting to them at an early 
period,* Stories from history perhaps they 
may appreciate; but as children who have 
.many sweetmeats cannot relish wholesome 
food, so those who have the sweets of history 
thus culled for them, will not like the sober 
fare which she will afterwards afford them. 
Natural history is very pleasing to children ; 
as is also the account of arts and manufac- 
tures, if related in a lively manner, and ex- 
plained, where needful, by the teacher ; books 
of travels and voyages, written expressly for 
children,t will always give them pleasure; 
at the same time that they extend their know- 
ledge, and expand their minds. 

When children are reading great care must 
be taken that they know the meaning of all 
the words they meet with : for they will fre- 
quently find words in such connection with 
others, as to be able to catch at the meaning 



* Before ten years of age. 

f See List of Books in the Appendix. 
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of a sentence,* without having a definite 
meaning for some of the terms in which it is 
expressed. The natural indolence of chil- 
dren, even of the most industrious among 
them, requires to be guarded against by the 
vigilance and activity of the teacher, who 
must not, to spare herself, suffer anything to 
pass without notice. 

Biography is another kind of true reading 
which children will like, and which will be a 
source of great improvement to them. The 
parents or teacher will of course select, ac- 
cording to the age of children, such lives as 
contain most narrative, without long digres- 
sions, which fatigue children the more by 
breaking the thread of the story they are 
anxious to continue. The Christian Bio- 
graphy, published in numbers by the Religious 
Tract Society, will afford a valuable selection ; 
and there are besides so many lives of excel- 
lent persons in short narratives, that abun- 
dance of valuable reading may be had in this 
way. 

Where the circumstances of parents allow 
of such an arrangement, it is desirable to 
have family readings ; especially during the 
winter evenings. I have scarcely seen a 
more pleasing family picture than that of a 
father reading, or superintending the reading 
of one of his boys, while the mother and her 

N 
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girls plied dieir needles — all 'but the reader 
in mute attention ; except when a question 
was to be asked, or an enlivening remark 
was to be made. 

Poetry is janother kind of reading which 
children delight in, even when they do not 
understand it — ^the numbers and rhymes 
please a musical ear before they reach the 
understanding. Children imist not, however, 
be allowed to rest satisfied with numbers and 
rhymes only, they nmst have poetry read 
and explained to them in such a manner, 
that they may see, and, in their measure, feel 
its beauties. Our language abounds in beau- 
tiful poetry, suited to all ages and capacities, 
ascending from the sweet little childish strains 
of Miss Jane Taylor, to the lofty flights of 
Milton. And, to the praise of English poe- 
try (with a few modern exceptions) there is 
nothing debasing, demoralizing, or profane 
in it — nothing to mislead the understanding^, 
or corrupt the heart. Selections for the young 
have been made, from our best poets, in En- 
field's Speaker; and in a later compilation, 
by that excellent man the late Rev. Edward 
Ward, of Iver, under the title of " The Re- 
citer :" the extracts in the latter are arranged 
according to the age of pupils ; and so are 
progressive. Poetry is not, it should be re- 
membered, a mere accomplishment ; although 
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it will not fail to embellish the mind that is 
instructed by it. Grand ideas that ennoble 
the mind, and virtuous sentiments that affect 
the heart, are cherished and retained by the 
memory, when early impressed on it in poe- 
tical language. Nor is this all — ^poetry is a 
help to devotion — ^who can read some of the 
Psalms untnoved by their beauty ? and where 
is the Christian who has studied them, that 
does not feel his h^art bum within him, when 
reading them, or meditating on them? For 
my own part, I have studied them • daily du- 
ring the last twelve years ; and so far am I 
from having exhausted their beauties, that I 
am continually listonished and delighted by 
new ones. There iSy of course^ no language 
like that of inspiration, nor would I presume 
to compare any compositions of men to it : 
but since it has pleased the Holy Spirit to 
make use of poetry in the instruction of the 
Lord's people, we may safely conclude that 
even the compositions of men, when well in- 
tentioned, and hiitnbly used, will have a ten- 
dendy to improve the youthful mind in piety 
as well as in morality. 

In recommending poetry for children or 
young persons, there is one caution I should 
be unwilling to omit, it is that of allowing 
them to read trashy sentimental verses, of 
which there is abundance in the present day. 
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The young mind should be formed upon the 
best models ; and the young heart imbued 
with their best sentiments. The poetry of 
Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Thomson, Pollock, 
Akenside, Young, and Milton, (which I men- 
tion in progressive order, as it may be read) 
will fill the mind with beautiful imagery, and 
enlarge the heart with worthy sentiments, 
suited to all circumstances : suited to the 
pious contemplations of solitude; to the social 
relations of active life — to the every day cha- 
rities of the domestic circle. I am not here 
intending to exalt myself into a critic, nor to 
contemn any lighter poetry, that is not offen- 
sive to piety and morality; thLs may inno- 
cently amuse the mind when it has been 
formed^ but it will not assist in the forma- 
tion ; it may gracefully adorn the super- 
structure ; but it is of too flimsy a nature for 
a foundation stone. 

Young persons, and even children, some- 
times attempt the composition of verses, or, 
as it is called, jooe^ry ; and their inexperienced 
parents or friends regard the attempt as an 
indication of genius. The first effort, meeting 
with approbation, is succeeded by others; 
and the young mind is thus excited and taxed 
beyond its powers: frequently to the great 
injury of bodily health, no less than to the 
calm, but certain advances to mental energy. 
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Children who produce anything of this kind 
should be kindly advised not to write any 
more till they have read a great many books, 
in verse and prose; because by that time 
they will have acquired the knowledge that 
will enable them to write well ; and the taste 
that will enable them to discover whether 
they are likely to produce good poetry. Dr. 
Johnson's description, in Rasselas, of what a 
poet should be, may serve as a useful anti* 
dote to the poison of precocious verse-writing. 



On History, 

While the knowledge of natural history in 
its various branches, and of the arts and 
manufactures, tends to expand the mind; 
and while poetry assists in refining it. History 
takes her stand on an elevation above them, 
and assumes to herself the office of convinc- 
ing the judgment as to present things, by 
unfolding a view of the past. Pointing to 
the once opulent cities now in ruins, and 
dwelling on the grandeur of some whose ruins 
even cannot be found, she joins issue with the 
wise man, and bears testimony — a testimony 
of nearly three thousand years — ^to the truth 
of his declaration, that " all is vanity." His- 
tory, then, is the most important branch of 
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mental studies; because it shews human 
beings such as they really were ; not such as 
they appeared in the pomp of earthly pros- 
perity ; not such as their flatterers represented 
them while living. The custom among* the 
ancient Egyptians of bringing the dead to 
trial has in all ages been followed by history, 
who, when death strips the great of their 
possessions, and disperses their parasites, 
calls them to a public tribunal, and assigns 
to their, memory titles of honour or of infamy 
in unison with their virtuous achievements or 
their disgraceful crimes while living. 

It is true, historians are but men, and as 
such, are subject to prejudices, natural and 
political ; some of them also consider their 
subject only in reference to this world, and 
therefore exalt and admire the wild extrava- 
gance of those whose aim it was to be uni- 
versal conquerors. But history relates facts, 
which to the unprejudiced mind speak for 
themselves. These heroes, so exalted by 
their fellow men, are seen to be as poor and 
mean as those who praise them ; aspiring to 
dominion over all men, while they have no 
command over themselves ; setting up them- 
selves as divinities, while sunk by their vices 
below the brutes ; and boasting of the extent 
of their conquests, while they are overcome 
by intemperance. Thus it is that facts speak. 
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and thus it is that the light of history shews 
the true characters of men, at once disclosing 
the folly and wretchedness of the wicked, 
and shedding the mild but enduring lustre of 
approbation on the virtuous. 

The preceding view of history is not, I am 
aware, that in which it ia generally studied 
by young persons, but it is the only way in 
which any benefit can be derived from it. 
What, indeed, have we to do with the records 
of states, kingdoms, and empires that have 
long ceased to exist ? What are their foreign 
wars, their internal commotions, their sieges, 
battles, conquests to us ? As so many isolated 
facts; unless we learn some great and im- 
portant truths that may be deduced from 
them, they are worse than useless. 

In studying history, children and young 
persons should be led to observe the provi* 
dence of God bringing about important events ; 
controlling and oyer*i*uling them in his infinite 
wisdom, to the accomplishment of those won- 
derful ends which he had not only pre-or- 
dained, but predicted. A sketch of the four 
great empires in connexion with Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream, the history of Cyrus, who was 
the subject of prophecy two hundred years 
before his birth, in short, all the great con- 
vulsions and minor revolutions f of empires 
and kingdoms tending to the one.great object. 
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tbe setting up of a kingdom that ^^ shall stand 
for ever." 

Another subject peculiarly unfolded by 
history is the moral government of God , even 
among the heathen nations, to whom he had 
not revealed himself as to the Israelites, — this 
should be particularly pointed out. Tyrants 
who acknowledged no law but their own will, 
who knew no gratification but that of their 
vengeful passions, from whose oppression 
there was no way of escape, from whose in- 
justice there was no appeal, — ^such as these, 
though shielded from open violence by their 
mercenary guards, were not suffered to escape ; 
if they succeeded so far as to stifle the voice 
of conscience, they could not dismiss the 
terrors of the wicked, which haunted them 
night and day, and rendered them more 
wretched than the most oppressed of their 
subjects. All their wealth insufficient to 
procure them a single friend, all their power 
too little to ensure them the repose of one 
night. 

In deferring the study of history till children 
are ten years old, I do not, of course, include 
the Bible history ; that, as we have seen, may 
be commenced at a much earlier period, and 
if studied with diligence, a tolerable outline 
of it may be imprinted on the memory before 
it is needful to begin any other history. 
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Whatever histories children read, it is desir- 
able that they begin with an abstract, and 
when well acquainted with that, proceed to 
details more or less copious. There is a very 
useful epitome of Ancient History by.Knapp, 
which it may be well to begin with; for 
though the History of England should be 
peculiarly interesting to British children, it 
may give place for a time to this little volume, 
which contains a short account of the empires 
and kingdoms mentioned in the Bible, and 
therefore stands first in point of importance. 
When Knapp has been well read, with fre- 
quent examinations, an outline of English 
history may be prepared; for this purpose, 
the abstracts of English reigns in Mangnall's 
Questions may be read. over till the pupils 
become familiar with them, and have a toler- 
able knowledge of the different lines, and the 
names of their respective sovereigns in suc- 
cession. When they have advanced thus far, 
they may begin Mrs. Markham's History of 
England, and read it regularly through, the 
teacher taking especial care that everything 
read shall be understood, and keeping up from 
time to time retrospective examinations, that 
nothing may be forgotten, — at least, nothing 
that is worth remembering. As a useful 
auxiliary at this time, the abstracts of English 

N 2 
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reigns, and the que&tions on English History * 
may be learned by heart, in moderate por- 
tions once or twice a week, having been pre- 
viously read over and explained by the 
teacher. These lessons by heart, learned be- 
fore breakfast, should be written on a slate 
from memory in the course of the morning', 
as they will afford a much better exercise for 
the pupils than dictation, and while impres* 
sing facts upon the memory, will require less 
of the teacher's time. In this way, as children 
proceed, they may be called upon to enlai^ 
the abstracts, by inserting other facts which 
they have read in the several reigns. This 
will be a preparation for their afterwards 
writing copious abstracts of English history 
in a book, which will be need&l when they 
lay aside the reading of it for a time. 

English history should be read at least 
four times a week from the time it is begun; 
and children should not be hurried through 
it, but rather made thoroughly acquainted 
with the parts they are studying, frequently 
reading them two or three times over when 
not well remembered, especially at .the first. 
When about twelve yeais of age, girlsf will 



* See M angnall's Questions. 

t It is much to be desired that boys should read this 
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be prepared to begin RoUin's Ancient His- 
tory, which is too important a work to be put 
into the hands of young children. It is not 
advisable that they should read it in French, 
unless they be able to translate quite freely, 
for the mind should, not be in any way di* 
verted from the study of such valuable lessons 
as M. RoUin's work inculcates. It were well 
for historians in general and for their readers, 
if such a work were less extraordinary ; but 
in this respect^ a si^d stigma bes on Protestant 
and privileged England, her fin^t writers of 
history having pirodviCed $uQh works as are 
totally unfit for the >yomg, and offensive to 
persons of all age^, who hav^ .aiiy r<9gard fpr 
the eternal welfare of theat fellow-creatures. 
Rollings History contaiiiis a lltrge quaqtity of 
valuable reading, which should not be hurried 
through, but rather made the subject pf con- 
versation, and of frequent reference and exa- 
mination. 

When pupils are of an Bge to read this 
work, and have been previously accustomed 
to give an account of thc^ii^ readiiig, they will 
be able, in general, to remember a great part 
of what they read on the preceding day, and 



excellent History before they become ' familiar with 
heathen writers ; but it would be of little use to them to 
begin it before ten or eleven years of age. 



*' 
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to relate it before they proceed : this practice 
I have found yery useful. 

While engaged with Rollin, care must be 
taken that the English History be not laid 
aside — an abstract of it should be written 
once a week ; and lessons by hearty relating to 
ity in Mangnall's questions should be learned ; 
as should also the abstracts of Scottish and 
French reigns which have, more or less, a 
connexion with the English. The ingenuity 
of pupils may also be exercised in forming a 
little table of the contemporary sovereigns of 
the three nations : this, however, may begin 
with the Norman conquest : as there is little 
in the Scottish or French annals, before that 
period, which it is of consequence to study. 
In addition to these means of keeping up the 
pupil's knowledge of English History, a His- 
tory of France may be read in French ; for 
there is no danger of its interfering with 
RoUin — histories so distant and so distinct 
will not occasion any confusion in the mind 
or in the memory. 

While reading history, it is a great advan- 
tage to the pupils, if the parent or teacher 
give a subject once a week to be commented 
on in a letter. I have generally had such 
letters written in a book as an exercise ; but 
they may be made the basis of a correspond- 
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ence, among the pupils, in a school ; or with 
any absent relatives, in a family. 

Another plan to facilitate improvement in 
history, is to have notes taken of what is 
read. Where a class or party read together, 
this may be done by one of them, while 
another is reading ; where there is only one 
pupil, she should do it immediately after the 
reading : the teachers in all cases directing 
them to note the important events; and to 
pass over minor circumstances, which it is of 
less consequence to remember. A slate also 
should be kept for putting down the names of 
places, or of celebrated persons, which should 
be entered into memorandum books, kept for 
the purpose ; and, when needful, sought for 
in a dictionary, on the map, &c. 

By the time when Rollin's Ancient History 
has been read, girls will be prepared to take 
up his Roman History ; or, if that be consi- 
dered too voluminous, Goldsmith's Rome may 
be used ; not that any comparison can be es- 
tablished between these two writers ; for 
Goldsmith, though lively and pleasing in his 
style, has none of that sterling value in pious 
and moral reflections which so beautifully 
characterize Rollin, and render his works so 
suitable to young persons. 

When a stock of ancient history has been 
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thus acquired, it should be kept up by fre- 
quent examinations. This may .be done by 
dividing it into periods, and appointing a 
time, Qince a week, for the repetition* A 
more copious reading of English History^ and 
of other histories connected with it, may now 
be entered upon. There is an edition of Hume 
corrected, so as to be fit f(»r family reading. 
It will not, however, be desirable to begin it ; 
as the important parts of our history may be 
comprised in the reigns since the era of tbe 
reformatioti ; that .of Henry the Seventh will 
be quite early enough to commeiiQe with« 
When Hume has beeil studied to the end iof 
Elizabeth, Robertson s Qi^arles the fifth, and 
Watson's Philip the Secobd, with Burnet's 
History of the Reform£|tion jnay be profitably 
read. The wonderful .events contained in 
this period of our history ,- as well as in that 
of Europe in general, candot be too deeply 
impressed on the minds of young persons : 
since it is to the Lord's wise providence, 
conspicuously manifested in the|n, that we 
owe our best and dearest privileges ; as a 
nation and as a church. 

The next period of English history may be 
comprised in the dynasty of the Stuarts. 
While this and the preceding period are read 
in English, the new and valuable acquisition 
to French literature, the work of Merle D'Au- 
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bigu^ may be read in French; and to this 
may succeed the entertaining histories of 
Louis Quatorze, Pierre le Grand, and Charles 
Douze, all of whom were contemporary with 
the Stuarts. The remaining part of English 
history may be read in conjunction with the 
same period in Russell's Modem Europe; 
or, where time and circumstances allow, with 
histories of France, in French : since, during 
many years, the history of Europe was in- 
separable from that of France. 

The study of Sacred history is, of courae, 
never to be suspended ; but, on the contrary, 
all means for ^e better understanding of it 
are to be adopted. Among the books which 
are useful for this purpose are "Burder's 
Oriental Customs," "Keith's Evidence of 
Prophecy," and " The Historical Interval be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments." The 
last is an epitome of " Prideaux'fe Connexion," 
compiled exprpasly for young persons, for 
whom the " Connexion/'.though an excellent 
work, is by no means suitable. 



Chronology. 

During the whole course of historical read- 
ing, it will be needful to accustom children 
and young persons to chronological arrange- 
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ment. Not that it is desirable to burden the 
memory with a great number of dates, referred 
to facts of minor importance : the province of 
Chronology should rather be to establish a 
series of remarkable epochs, as the grand 
outlines; and then to assign to each striking 
feature its distinct importance. 

All that is read and learned cannot be re- 
membered; it is therefore of great conse- 
quence that the mind be accustomed to such 
arrangement as will enable it to take compre- 
hensive views ; to retain and connect leading 
facts in their contemporaneous order — to form, 
in short, an epitome of history, which, like 
the artificial globe, will convey an accurate 
representation of the world : displaying its 
grand divisions and prominent features only. 
It is not of course meant that the beautiful 
narratives of history be thus epitomized ; nor 
is there any danger that they will be : since 
whatever moves the affections, or lays hold of 
the imagination, will rarely escape from the 
memory. Such an arrangement as the above 
will not interfere with them, otherwise than 
to assign their exact places, distinctively and 
relatively. 

There is a copious arrangement of the 
Chronology of Universal History intitled " The 
Stream of Time ;" but as that is an expensive 
work for the school-room, I am glad to see 
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" A new Chronological Chart of the History 
of England, illustrated by that of other Na- 
tions," which will suflSce for the chronology 
of modern history ; while " The Chronology 
of the Bible compared with that of Ancient 
profane History," will serve as a companion 
to sacred and ancient history. The latter 
work has a book of questions for examination 
attached to it — the former has not : but an 
intelligent teacher will be able to frame ques* 
tions from the chart ; and to call upon her 
pupils for occasional narratives, according to 
their age and progress. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

On studying the French Language. 

AFTER what I have advanced respecting 
early teaching, it will not be expected 
that I shall recommend the study of the 
French language at an early age. To ac- 
custom young children to the pronunciation, 
a few words of daily use may be taught them 
by rote ; with the names of such things as 
they commonly use : but eight or nine years 
of age, even when children are tolerably for- 
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ward in English, will be quite soon enough 
to begin French with a book. 

In studying languages, or in teaching them 
to others, the first thing to be observed is the 
measure or degree in which they coincide 
with our own; because this being once as- 
certained, much difficulty is removed, and the 
mind is left more at liberty for the study of 
those parts in which there is little or no coin- 
cidence. In beginning to read French^tihildren 
should be taught the sounds of the vowels, 
diphthongs, triphthongs, and consonants which 
are different in their combinations and pro- 
nunciation to the English : each lesson on 
this subject being illustrated by a few lines 
of easy reading, which the teacher should 
make them pronounce several times with her, 
till they become familiar with them, and are 
able to compare the French sounds with those 
of their own language. The reading lessons 
at first should not be long ; and in order to 
enliven them, they should consist of something 
rather amusing, which should be translated 
by the teacher. When the first lesson of 
sounds has been repeated many times m this 
way, it will be found that the memory of 
children retains it ; they may therefore jwpo- 
ceed to another lesson, in which new sounds 
will be practised : the teacher taking care 
that the old lesson be not forgotten. Proceed- 
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ing in this manner children will learn to read 
French with little difficulty ; acquiring at the 
same time the principles of orthography, and 
making some progress in translation. The 
next step will be instruction in French etymo* 
logy — if, (as it is of course premised) they 
know as much English grammar as can be 
learned from " The Child's Grammar," they 
should be told that the parts of speech are 
alike in all languages; but that in French 
the articles and adjectives have gender and 
number agreeing with the substantives they 
belong to — that there is no neuter gender in 
French ; all nouns being either masculine or 
feminine. This new lesson may be practised 
in the daily reading ; and after a little time 
the pupils may begin to write the declension 
of the article ; first with the noun only, and 
afterwards with the adjective also, on a slate. 
It will now be advisable to let them learn a 
tense of a verb every day : beginning with a 
regular verb of the first conjugation, and when 
that is perfect proceeding to the other conju- 
gations of regular verbs, till they become 
tolerably acquainted with them. I know it 
is usual to teach children the auxiliaries 
avoir and etre before any other verbs ; but as 
they are irregular, and consequently difficult 
to beginners, I prefer postponing them till 
the moods, tenses, and various terminations 
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of regular verbs are rendered familiar to 
them. 

I am far from thinking that children's 
studies should be converted into games and 
pastimes ; pupils should work, and work 
diligently, while studying; but there is no 
occasion to render study irksome and dis- 
couraging — all facilities should be afforded 
them : more especially at the commence- 
ment. 

When the four regular conjugations have 
been practised, constant reference should be 
made to them by the teacher, in the daily 
reading ; and the pupils should be told that 
in learning those verbs well, they have learned 
several thousand verbs that are conjugated 
like them. The auxiliaries avoir and eire 
may next be learned, with a few more of the 
irregulars which are in common use, such as 
faircj savoiVj pouvoir^ &c. — after these the 
verbs may be learned in order, as they are 
found in most French grammars — ^the pupils 
have already a knowledge of them sufficient 
to enable them to translate French into En- 
glish, with the aid of a dictionary. One re- 
quisite in the study of verbs I have yet to 
mention — ^the teacher should point out those 
tenses which terminate alike in all verbs; 
and, as pupils advance, lead them to observe 
how other tenses are derived, in the different 
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conjugations. When children are thus far 
instructed, they may begin to translate Cham- 
baud's Fables : writing a portion three or four 
times a week on a slate. This will not only 
improve them in French, but in English 
also : being at once an exercise in orthography, 
and an outline of English composition. 

I would advise also that Chambaud's Fables 
be used, at this period, as a reading book : 
the teacher still reading with the pupils till 
they acquire a correct pronunciation ; and 
the fables, when they have been read over 
many times, being committed to memory, and 
written on a slate, in the manner recom- 
mended for historical lessons.^ 

All that has been recommended hitherto 
will not occupy more than a year, at the end 
of which, if diligently instructed, the pupils 
will read correctly, and translate very tole- 
rably ; they will also spell well, and be able 
to parse in French as well as in English. 
About twice a week the declensions may still 
be written ; they will now extend to the 
pronouns, which in French are numerous and 
perplexing ; so they must be fully explained ; 
and not laid aside till thoroughly understood. 
Levizac's Grammar is perhaps the best a 
teacher can use for this purpose. It is easy 

* See page 274. 
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to perceive that when children are brought 
forward thus far they are prepared to benefit 
by the teaching of a good master, or to com- 
mence writing French exercises with their 
teacher ; if she be competent to instruct them 
in French syntax. 

If a master be decided on, the teacher's 
labours will still be needful ; as she must 
superintend the exercises prepared by him ; 
seeing that the pupils understand the rules. 
She must also continue the daily reading and 
translation: for the reai^n why a master is 
needful for translating English into French 
implies the necessity of an English teacher 
when French is to be translated into English : 
no one can teach the idiom in either case so 
well as a native. 

The French books children read after Cham^ 
baud s Fables should be amusing. There are 
many pretty story books in French, some of 
which I shall notice in the appendix. Plea- 
sant reading, in studying a foreign language, 
greatly facilitates the acquiring of it ; and the 
labour of translation is enough to prevent its 
being a mere amusement. When children 
can translate freely, and begin to like the 
language, they will be also more advanced in 
other parts of their education, and more fit to 
enter upon the reading of such French books 
as are improving as well as entertaining. 
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There is, in general, much difficulty in 
persuading young people to speak French ; 
and in schools where they converse with each 
other, more difficulty in getting them to 
speak good French. Where a teacher can 
have two or three children under her imme- 
diate care she may avoid both these drawr 
l»eks. in a great mLure. by speaking French 
herself; not indeed in the schoolroom, where 
the routine affords little variety, and where 
children would be impeded in their studies 
by hunting for words ; but rather in their 
walks and recreations, at meals and when the 
mind is at rest from other pursuits. Such a 
practice in time becomes a habit ; and teachers 
or pupils who make trial of it for a short 
time, will feel almost naturally disposed to 
speak French whenever they go out or sit 
down to dinner. Till girls attain the age of 
fifteen, or sixteen I should not think it ad- 
visable to teach them any other lianguage 
than French. When it is considered how 
many things they have to learn, nearly all of 
them. more profitable than languages; and 
how very little advantage languages confer 
on the female character, it is surprising to 
hear of their learning Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man and Latin — the first of these perhaps 
they ought to know something of, that they 
may avoid some of the Italian songs, which 
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are worse than silly ; and of the last it may 
be desirable to know something, for the better 
understanding of their own language; but 
great caution is needful : for since many of 
the Latin authors are deemed corrupting even 
for boys, it would be highly improper that 
the delicacy of the female mind should be 
endangered by them.* As to Spanish and 
German, I cannot see the use of them to 
English women. Few persons travel into 
Spain, and in most parts of Germany French 
is spoken. If it be urged that there are fine 
works in German, it may also be remarked 
that there are dangerous works in German — 
such as very insidiously undermine religious 
principles. Who that has any value for 
sound piety, would incur such a risk for 
children ? All works that are truly valuable 
in foreign languages will be translated into 
our own ; and parents will thus have the 
power of knowing what their children are 
reading. But independent of these, there is 
much more in English and French literature, 
even when a proper selection is made, than 
any young English woman will have leisure 



* One of my pupils expressed her intention of study- 
ing Latin and Greek at some future time — ^her brotLer, 
a dear boy twelve years of age, remarked, " the classics 
are not fit for young ladies, are they mother ?" 



; 
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to read, if due attention be given to her other 
occupations and duties. 



Mtisic. 

As a source of refinement and as a pleasing 
recreation music has always been esteemed a 
desirable accomplishment. In civilized na- 
tions it has generally been regarded as an 
essential part of youthful education ; and 
even among the wild and uncultivated regions 
of Africa and America, not only songs and 
dances are common, but attempts at instru- 
mental music are found ; rough indeed in 
their construction, but tolerably correct in 
their tones.* 

A musical ear and the modulations of the 
human voice are special gifts to man, by 
which, in a state of innocence, he doubtless 
glorified his Creator; and by which, when 
perfectly restored, he will celebrate the glory 
of the Lord his Creator, Redeemer, and Sanc- 
tifier : for music is always represented as one 
of the delightful employments of heaven. In 
their present stat^ the people of God have 
perhaps no higher enjoyment than that of 

* Instrumental music was one of the earliest inventions 
in the antediluvian world. See Genesis iv. 21. 

O 
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uniting to sing to his praise and glory ; if by 
his gracious help, they can sing with the 
spirit, and with the understanding also. In 
this view the cultivation of the musical talent 
is truly desirable ; and such portions of time 
should be allotted for its developement as 
may secure a respectable and pleasing at- 
tainment to the young performer. An hour, 
or at most, an hour and a half daily, if steadily 
occupied, will suffice for this. A child who 
begins at seven years of age, and is regularly 
instructed and watched over, will at the age 
of fourteen play as well as a lady ought to 
play.* 

There is frequently much difficulty in teach- 
ing music to children. Some of them have 
no ear, and consequently do not like it ; 
while those, on the other hand, who have an 
ear are impatient to play, and are very soon 
tired of learning the notes, and of practising 
scales and exercises. All this must be met 
by the teacher with a steady resolution. She 
must kindly represent to the child that the 
difficulties will soon be surmounted — ^that it 



* " You play too well on the flute," said Philip of 
Macedon to his son Alexander ; plainly intimating that 
perfection in that which is merely ornamental implies 
the neglect of more serious and useful studies ; and is 
therefore becoming to those only who make it their pro- 
fession. 
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is like learning to read, which is not pleasant 
at first, but which gives pleasure afterwards. 
It is quite a mistake to teach children little 
tunes, and to let them continue playing them 
day after day ; as they very soon retain them 
in the memory and cease to look at the book. 
They should, from the first, have new music 
to read, and new music to pick out every day ; 
the quantity may be small — two or three 
bars at the instrument, and as many lines in 
the book, in this way progress will be made ; 
because notation (the alphabet of music) will 
be thoroughly learned. While this plan is 
pursued, the hand may be gradually formed 
to the instrument by little exercises of five 
notes in one position; and when these are 
well played by the major scales in regular 
succession to a major in sharps, and to e fiat 
major. The term " key " should be explained 
at this time ; and the intervals should be 
taught, that the pupil may perceive the de- 
pendance of the keys on each other ; and may 
be able to form the common chord in its three 
positions for each key. Playing the common 
chords in the compass of two or three octaves, 
and breaking them into arpe^ios, is an ex- 
ercise which children like, and which is of 
great use in forming the hand as well as the 
understanding for fuiure instruction. If chil- 
dren were generally grounded in this way, 
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masters would have less trouble with them ; 
and parents and children would have more 
benefit from masters when their assistance 
becomes needful. The scales above-mentioned 
and their common chords, if practised slowly 
and carefully at first ^ will be well learned in 
a few weeks ; by which time the notes also 
will be tolerably familiar, both in the book 
and on the instrument. The pupil will now 
be ready to begin " Chaulien's Indispensable," 
which is an excellent manual of instruction : 
containing all that is needful in the way of 
exercises for a considerable time. The pupil 
should practise in this book daily, during a 
quarter of an hour at least. All must be ac- 
curately attended to, and made perfect in the 
first page, before she proceeds to the second, 
and so on in succession. At this time the 
pupil may begin to learn easy duetts or little 
solos, which may be practised till perfect ; 
but the reading of new music in the book 
must not be suspended — the value as well as 
the names of the notes must be daily studied. 
Half-an-hour at the instrument, and ten or 
fifteen minutes for reading, at a different time 
of the day, may be profitably employed, and 
a steady progress will be the result : provided 
that every thing be fully explained, and that 
nothing once attained be lost by neglect. As 
the pupil advances more time may be given 
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to practise, taking care to begin with what 
is new that the attention may not be fa- 
tigued. 

Children taught in the way above recom- 
mended will, at the end of the first year, be 
able to play better than those who have 
learned two or three years in the usual way ; 
they will also have a stock of theoretical 
knowledge to proceed with which will more 
than double their progress in the second year. 
The custom of allowing children to practise 
alone, which is perhaps unavoidable in schools, 
is a great barrier to their improvement, as they 
seldom take the trouble to read the notes 
when they can play from memory. From 
this cause, and from not having been properly 
grounded, many girls, who have learned music 
during several years, are unable to play a 
page correctly, or to learn an easy lesson 
without assistance. 
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REMARKS ON BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PERSONS. 

THERE is scarcely any subject on which parents 
and teachers should be more careful than in the 
choice of books for their children. The young mind 
will be tinctured, and the young heart will be influ- 
enced by the kind of reading which is prescribed, or 
allowed to a child : indeed with children who are very 
intellectual, and consequently fond of reading, the whole 
character will frequently be based on this foundation. 
If the reading be of a light and frivolous kind, consist- 
ing chiefly of fiction, there is every reason to fear that 
the mind will become romantic, and the heart selfish 
under the influence of a morbid sensibility. If, on the 
other hand, the reading be of a more solid kind, but de- 
sultory, or too often varied, the mind will not acquire 
that steadiness of application, which is so desirable, not 
only during the period of instruction, but in all the af- 
fairs of after life ; and to the culture and improvement 
of which, mental education should be invariably directed. 
In this view the books called '' Class Books,*' having a 
reading lesson for each day in the year, are not de^ 
sirable ; neither are the numerous scrap books of Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Anatomy, 
&c. which abound in the present day. These subjects, 
indeed, are no less desirable than beautiful, in their 
proper time, when the mind is prepared for them, by 
previous study ; and when leisure allows a more ample 
and detailed view of them. 

The great number of books which are published for 
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children and youth renders the selection of such as are 
needful or desirable extremely difficult. It would very 
far exceed my limits were I to point out the merits or 
defects of a comparatively small number. All, therefore, 
that I can profess to do, is to afford a list of useful books 
for lessons and reading ; and to give parents and teachers 
a few hints, which may assist them in the choice of other 
productions of the same kind ; or of such as are de- 
signed for amusement. One principle on which I have 
always found it needful to act is, never to place in the 
hands of children a book which had not been read by a 
parent or teacher ; unless indeed the author be known 
to have correct views on the subject of education ; and 
a tender regard to the welfare of the young. 

Of books which profess to combine instruction with 
amusement, such are preferable as do not allow the 
latter to predominate. All the instruction in them 
should proceed with method and order. Illustrations, 
anecdotes, and conversations may enliven them, but 
these should on all occasions be made subservient to 
the grand object of education — ^improvement of the 
heart and mind. 

In works of fiction for children, or what are called 
" story books," the narratives should be simple, and not 
of that exciting kind which crowds a great many cir- 
cumstances into one page. The stories should be about 
children ; and generally about those of the same rank 
as the readers they are intended for. Scenes in humble 
life may indeed be occasionally introduced; but the 
habits, manners, and language of uneducated persons 
should never be rendered familiar to children by means 
of books. Descriptions of fairs, races, hunting, shoot- 
ing, angling, &c. should be avoided ; as should all 
narratives of cruelties of any kind or degree. Quarrels 
and disputes, though they may be those of children, 
should never be introduced into story books : much less 
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should the crimes of depraved children, or those of men 
and women be even adverted to.* 

Accounts of trials and executions f should not be 
read in the hearing of children ; neither should they see 
pictures of any objects which are terrific or shocking. J 

Fairy tales, stories about witches or ghosts should be 
carefully avoided for children. If by any means they 
hear of these imaginary beings, care should be taken to 
convince them that none such are allowed to exist in 
our world — that even good angels are not sent to us as 
they were in former times, before the Bible was written : 
because God has told us in that all we are to believe 
and to do. The parable of the rich man and Lazarus 
should be read in proof of this ; and the children 
should be led to observe that the Lord Jesus teaches us 
in it, that people do not return to this world after they 
are taken away by death. 

Stories which are highly wrought, and have therefore 
much resemblance to novels, are as hurtful to children 



* Many popular works of the present day are little more than 
details of turpitude, intermingled with ridiculous scenes in low life. 
Children are sometimes allowed to amuse themselves with the en- 
gravings of such books ; but this permission is very dangerous, even 
where parents can be sure that no part of them is read. Vice of every 
kind, and that coarseness which oas a tendency to vice, should, in 
books, in pictures, in every way be avoided for children. 

I have often been surprised that parents (some anxious and serious 
parents) should allow ttieir children to witness that very immoral 
scenic representation " Punch," in which the laws of God and man 
are set at defiance, and crimes are made the subject of laughter ; this, 
be it remembered, is not all ; but surely it is too much. If there must 
be such an amusement for children, should not the personages be 
mostly children, and their actions and adventures simple and uncor- 
rupting ? ♦ 

t It would seem superfluous to mention newspapers as totally 
unfit for children, were it not the custom of some jArents to send 
them to their boys at school. 

X It cannot surely be difficult to produce picture books for children, 
which may be used not only safely but pleasantly, and even profit- 
ably ; yet how mucli that is immoral, distorted, ridiculous and sati- 
rical is presented to the infant mind in many of these publications ! 

O 2 
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as noyeb are to grown persons. Ridicule and satire 
should not be admitted into children's books ; neither 
should descriptions of personal beauty, fine dresses or 
equipages, unless it be to show the vanity of them. 
Stories for children, in short, should be artless, simple, 
and natural : affording good examples for imitation ; or 
displaying the unpleasant effects of such faults as are 
common to children in general. * 

Many books which are good on the whole, have 
stories or passages which fall under some of the objec- 
tions above stated. In such cases, it is better to cut 
out the objectionable parts. 

Religious Books far Children and young Persons ^ 

in progressive order. 

Watts's First Catechisms. 

Trimmer's Series of Scripture Prints and Lessons. 

Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Scriptural Instruction for the least and the lowest. 

Watts's Historical Catechism. 

Trimmer's Abridgment of Scripture History. 

Trimmer's illbridgment of the New Testament. 

Scripture Catechisms to these Abridgments. 

Little Verses. R.T.S. 

Watts's Divine Songs. 

Hymns for Infant Minds. 

True Stories for Children. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Sacred History, f 



* The stories of Charlotte Elizabeth are models of what stories 
for children should be. 

t This work^as well as " The Abridgment of Scripture," may be 
used by parents who object to putting the Bible into the hands of 
children. The comments may be enlarged upon, or omitted, when 
not sufficiently evangelical. One merit of Mrs. Trimmer's selections 
is that of retaining the language of Scripture. 
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Mrs. Trimmer*8 Attempt to familiarize the Churchy 
Catechism, 

Bullar*s Questions on the Holy Scriptures. 

Seeker's Lectures on the Church Catechism. 

Keith's Evidence of Prophecy. 

The Historical Interval between the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Fry's Church History. 

Burnet's History of the Reformation. 

Lives of the Reformers. 

Articles of the Church of England with Scripture 
proofs. B.T.S. 

Christian Biography. R.T.S. 

True Stories for young Persons. 

Murray's Power of Religion on the mind. 

Manners and Customs of the Jews. R. T. S. 

Burder's Oriental Customs. 

Chalmers's Scripture References. 

The Scripture Text Book. D . T. S . 

Geography of the Bible. R. T. S. 

Wells's Scripture Geography. 

The Obey Hymns. 
Heber's Hymns. 
The Harp of Zion. 
The Cottage Hymn Book. 

Reading Books for young Children in progressive 

order. 

Mavor's Spelling Book. 

Little Tales. Part L 

Little Tales. Part H. 

Little Crumbs for little Mouths. 

Cobwebs to catch Flies. Part L 

Mary and her Cat. 

The Child's Book of Objects. 
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Cobwebs to catch Flies. Part. II. 

Infantine Knowledge. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

Willy's Stories. 

The Seasons. 

Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature. 

Rhymes for the Nursery. 

* Original Poems. 

Early Lesson Books. 

Clarke's Mother's Catechism. 
Geography in easy Dialogues. 
The Child's Grammar. 
The Little Boy's English Grammar. 
The Child's Arithmetic. 

Reading Books for Children and young Persons. 

Natural History. R. T. S. f 

Bingley's Animated Nature. 

Instinct Displayed. 

Introduction to the Natural History and Classification 
of Insects. 

Wonders of Nature and Art. 

Book of Trades. 

Scenes of Commerce. 

Wonders of the Waters. R. T. S. 

Plants. R.T.S. 

Insects. Shells. Heat. Light. With many others 
of the same kind, four pence each. 

* *' The Hand Post/' and " George and the Chimney Sweeper." 
in the first volume, and '* Crazy Robert*' in the second, should be 
cut out. 

t R.T.S. Religious Tract Society. B.T.S. Bristol Tract Society. 
D.T.S. Dublin Tract Society. 
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A Family Tour through the British Empire. 
Perambulations in London and its Environs. 
The Juvenile Travellers (in Europe). 
Excursions in North America. 
The Traveller in Africa, v 

Abridgment of Murray's English Grammar. 
Murray's Enghsh Grammar. 
Exercises to ditto. 
Key to the Exercises. 
Mylins's School Dictionary. 

Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography. 

Goldsmith's Grammar of British Geography. 

Ouiseau's Practical Geography. 

Butler's Ancient and Modern Geography. 

Brookes's Gazetteer. 

Keith's Exercises on the Globes. 

The Juvenile Plutarch. 

The British Nepos. 

Domestic Recreations. 

Leisure Hours. 

Mental Improvement. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 

Six Hundred Questious to ditto. 

Ward's Reciter. 

Enfield's Speaker. 

Hort's Pantheon. 

Hort's Chronology. 

Knapp's Abridgment of Universal History. 

Mangnall's Historical Questions. 

Helme's History of England. 

Helme's History of Scotland. 

Helme's History of Rome. 

Markham's History of England. 
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Markham's History of France. 

Rollin's Ancient History. 

Rollings Roman History. 

Goldsmith's Roman History. 

Robertson's Charles V. 

Wateon's Philip II. 

A new Chronological Chart of English History, illus- 
trated by that of other Nations. 

The Chronology of the Bible compared with that of 
Ancient Profane History, with an Introduction and 
Questions. 

The French Language, 

The Child's First French Book. 

Chambaud's Fables. 

Perrin's Elements of French Conversation. 

Levizaq's Grammar. 

Grammaire de Noel et Chapsal. 

Exercises and Key to ditto. 

Promenades de Victorine. 
Conversations d'Emilie. 
Le Souterrain. 
Le Precepteur des Enfans. 

* L' Ami des Enfans. 

La Galerie des Jeunes Personnes. 

* Les Petits Bearnais. 
Le Pamasse des Enfans. 
Fables de La Fontaine. 
Geographic de Le Tellier. 

Histoire de France par Mallet de Beaujeu. 



♦ It is extremely difficult to find French books altogether unex- 
ceptionable. The two interesting works marked above are not suited 
in all parts to children. 
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Histoire Ancienne de Rollin. 
Charles Douze, Roi de Su^de. 
Pierre le Grand, de Russie. 
Louis Quatorze. 
La Guerre de sept Ans. 

Histoire de la Reformation, par J. H. Merle D'Au- 
bigne. 

Voyages du Jeune Anacharsis. 



LITTLE PRAYERS. 

1. Oh Lord God ! who made me, and who dost give 
me so many good things, make me good that I may be 
happy. Amen. 

2. Oh Lord God, who made me, and who dost give 
me so many good things, make me good that I may be 
happy. Please to take care of me and my dear (papa 
and mamma, &;c.) by night and by day, and always do 
us good. Amen, 

To the last may be added, as the child proceeds with 
the Catechism. 

3. Teach me to fear and honour thee, to love and 
serve thee, to pray to thee and praise thee every day. 

4. Teach me to obey my parents, to speak the truth 
always, to be honest and kind to every body. 

5. And as I have too often sinned against thee and 
deserved thy anger, pray forgive me all my sins for the 
sake of what Jesus Christ has done and suffered for me. 
Oh Lord, I cannot be sorry for sin, nor leave it off, nor 
serve thee better by myself; but give me thy holy Spirit 
in my heart, that I may serve thee, and love thy dear 
Son Jesus, and live with thee and him in heaven for ever 
and ever. Amen. 
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The preceding litde form of prayer, for a very young 
child, is not intended to supersede those by Dr. Watts, 
but merely to serve as introductory to them ; or to af- 
ford parents and teachers a hint as to the simplicity of 
language needful for little children. 

A selection of the Psalms which children may leam 
by heart. Those marked with an asterisk, as being 
longer, may be learned after some of the shorter ones— 



Psalm 


Psalm 


Psalm 


Psalm 


Psalm 


1 


33* 


90* 


111 


133 


4 


34* 


91* 


112 


134 


5 


46 


93 


113 


136* 


8 


47 


95 


114 


139* 


9* 


48 


96 


115 


145* 


16» 


50* 


98 


117 


146 


17 


62 


99 


118* 


147 


19* 


63 


100 


121 


148 


23 


67 


103* 


122 


150 


27* 


84 


104* 


125 




32 


87 


108 


126 





I have purposely omitted most of the ^^ proper psalms 
on certain daySf** as appointed in our excellent Liturgy ; 
that parents and teachers may require them to be studied 
by their elder children in their appointed seasons ; and 
may carefully point out the prophecies contained in 
them. 
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Religious instruction 



Obedience 



• ■ • 



Docility . . . 
Uprightness . . 
Sisterly Affection . 
Gentleness . . . 



• • • 



Kindness 

Government of the 
tongue . . . 

Diligence . . . 
Order and neatness 
Courtesy . . . 
Carriage . . . 



Mon. 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

• 

1 

• 

1 


Tu. 


w. 


Th. 


F. 


S. 










• 








+ 
























1 

• 




















1 

• 













The above is a copy of the journal mentioned p. 205 
written weekly by the elder pupils in French ; by the 
younger in English. In giving these heads of self- 
examination into their hands, I have found it needful 
to make some remarks on each by way of explanation. 



* A dot records an omission ; a crossed mark declares a more 
serious offence, which has been more than once repeated. If chil- 
dren be known to suppress the discovery of their faults, their journals 
should be taken from them ; and not restored till they give proofs of 
real penitence. 
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« 

A few comments on them may not be unacceptable to 
the inexperienced parent or teacher ; or to others who 
may think proper to adopt the use of them. 

By Religious instruction is meant, not only that re- 
ceived in the church, and in the family, where children, 
under proper restraint, will always be attentive to what 
is passing ; but more particularly the use of private 
means, which, as being at their own disposal, becomes 
more a matter of conscience. All true Christians know 
how much depends on their faithful regard to private 
devotion, to private reading of the Holy Scriptures; 
and all persons who have the charge of children should 
urge the duty upon them as soon as they are old 
enough to understand it, and press them to a strict 
scrutiny as to the time and manner of performing it. 

Ofterftewce.— Thb is the special duty of the young— 
they are to obey their parents in the Lord, and to obey 
their teachers as the delegates of their parents — ^they 
have no cares, no arrangements, no provisions to make; 
they have only to do what they are told ; and yet how 
difficult does self-will sometimes make this to them. 
In urging this duty upon children, care should be taken 
that the commands given them be reasonable, and the 
manner of giving them kind. They shpuld be told that 
their happiness is involved in all that is required of 
them ; and they should be enjoined to make obedience 
a matter of conscience in the sight of Ood ; and not a 
partial regard to what they do in the sight of their 
parents or teachers only. 

Docility. — ^As obedience r^;ard8 the act, so docility 
attends to the spirit in which it is done. Children and 
young persons may be obedient in the letter, and yet 
retain their self-will uncontrolled. This should be af- 
fectionately pointed out to them ; and they should be 
directed to pray for a teachable heart, to Him who is the 
searcher of all hearts. 
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Uprightness, — ^This not only excludes lying and sub- 
terfuge, but all the mean advantages that children are 
tempted to take for their own gratification, or to avoid 
the exertion requisite for their studies. A daily scrutiny 
in this particular is peculiarly useful ; for a child who 
has once failed in uprightness, and has recorded it in 
her journal, will be in fear of falling a second time ; 
while another who goes on undiscovered, and conse- 
quently unrestrained, will be in danger of contracting a 
habit of deceit and artifice. 

Sisterly Affection, — In a school, no less than in a 
family, should this disposition be cultivated ; but always 
on the basis of Christian principle. There is in families, 
as well as in schools a spurious union of heart and 
sentiment which assumes the name of affection or 
friendship ; but which is nothing more than a dangerous 
agreement to support each other in the iudulgence of 
self-will ; mutually to conceal faults, and to give undue 
assistance in study. The power children have over 
each other is incredible to those who have not witnessed 
its effects— in schools, how frequently is vice undetected, 
because no boy dares to incur the odium of denouncing 
it — in families, how often is a mother misled, as to what 
passes in the school-room, because her girls have agreed 
to support each other ! Children should be very care- 
fully instructed in this respect. They should be taught 
the scripture rules of brotherly-love; and then they 
would know that every kind and degree of encourage- 
ment or assistance in sinful practices is accounted hatred 
by the Lord God.* In a large school where I presided, 
I had, under the Lord's blessing, much benefit from the 
use of my journals in this way ; both as to a tender 



* See Leviticus xiz. 17 ; 1 Thess. v. 14; 2 Then. iii. 14, 15 ; 
Heb. z. 24, 25. 
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regard in the behaviour of papils to each other, and to 
the duty of mutual admonition. 

Gentleness. — Many children from natural disposition 
are more gentle than others ; but 'where gentleness does 
not naturally exist, it must be cultivated ; not merely 
as an outward ornament, but as an inward quality, as a 
part of the second great commandment. Children, from 
their natural vivacity, are very susceptible on this point 
— ^they cannot bear any roughness in word or manner. 
This, if properly represented to them, will generally 
bring the matter home to their conscience ; but the au- 
thority of scripture also should be adduced — gentleness 
as a part of ** the wisdom which is from above '* — as a 
fruit of the Spirit should be earnestly recommended to 
them by precept and by example. 

Kindness.— In its extent kindness may indeed em- 
brace sisterly affection and gentleness, but it is not al- 
together included in them, nor even in the family circle. 
Many children are gentle and affectionate, but at the 
same time indolent and unwilling to make any exertion 
for the benefit or comfort of those around them. Kind- 
ness implies a degree of self-denial in word and deed, 
and an active endeavour to do good ; not only to those 
around us, but to all whom we have any power to help 
or comfort in any way. This duty should be inculcated 
as early as possible. *' The law of kindness " should be 
enjoined towards every living creature ; but more es- 
pecially to those whose wants or whose dependant state 
render them, in a peculiar manner, the fit objects for 
the exercise of it. Children should be taught to relieve 
the poor, not only by giving them a part of their pock^ 
money, which they can well spare, but by giving up 
some of their time to work for them. I have now in my 
mind a dear little party of girls who delighted in having 
a few days at Christmas, not for play or vain pursuits, 
but to work for the neighbouring poor — making up 
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flannel and calico which they had purchased out of a 
very slender weekly allowance. 

Government of the tongue, — ^The natural vivacity and 
inadvertence of children and young persons render this 
an especial subject of admonition, on the part of parents 
and teachers ; and of watchfulness and self-scrutiny 
also, lest they should, in any way, countenance the 
transgressions of that ** unruly evil " the tongue. I 
have already adverted, more than once, to the dangers 
proceeding from unguarded conversation. Here I would 
only remark, that children, who are old enough to keep 
a journal of this kind, should be impressed with the 
necessity of earnest prayer for grace to keep it con^ 
scientiously^ and should be led to see, that while the 
infringement of any one duty leads to a habit of care- 
lessness in all duties, they have especial need to pray 
that the Lord would set a watch before their mouths 
and keep the door of their lips : since there is scarcely 
anything they have to do, from which temptation in 
this particular may not arise. 

In giving these journals to children, I found it need- 
ful to explain and enlarge on each particular separately ; 
adducing' the authority of God's word, and requiring 
them to find texts of scripture to confirm and illustrate 
the several duties. Under the Lord's blessing his word 
thus becomes a lamp unto their feet and a light unto 
their paths. 

Diligence. — It is scarcely needful to give a definition 
of what is here meant by diligence, but it may be useful 
to parents and teachers to inform them that I never 
allowed a good mark for diligence, unless all the work 
of the preceding day had been well done. My pupils 
were never so burdened as to abridge their comfort and 
cheerfulness ; nor, on the other hand, were their mental 
powers allowed to subside into listlessness, for the want 
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of such employment as would conduce to their gradual 
expansion. 

Order and neatness. — Who is there that cannot ap- 
preciate these qualities? From the cottage to the 
palace, the value of them can be felt, or the want of 
them deplored. How often are the peace and har- 
mony of a family interrupted by something having been 
mislaid, or in other words, not put into the right place ! 
How often are the members of a family dispersed about 
the house to hunt for the mistress's keys, which should 
be kept safe in her pocket ! habits of order and neat- 
ness should be formed in early childhood, and steadily 
enforced through the whole period of education ; as 
their influence is not confined to outward actions or 
outward objects, but has a powerful effect on the mental 
and moral energies : extending through them even to 
Christian usefulness, in all its branches, when the heart 
is renewed and sanctified. 

Courtesy, or civility, as it is generally called, requires 
to be enjoined as a family duty ; the more particularly 
as children and young persons are inclined to treat each 
other with a degree of roughness, and other members of 
their family (sometimes even their parents) with undue 
familiarity : reserving all their civility and delicate at- 
tentions for strangers or mere acquaintances. They 
should be reminded that courtesy is commanded in the 
Word of Grod ; * that it should not therefore be put on 
as a company dress ; but worn constantly as a Christian 
habit, for the benefit of near and dear connexions; and 
for the comfort of the wearers, in their every day occu- 
pations and intercourse. 

Carnage.—- Though it might seem at first sight that 
the conscience could have very little to do with the 



• 1 Pet. iii. 8. 
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manner in which children sit, or stand, or walk ; yet I 
may appeal to every mother or teacher who has had even 
a little experience, whether mach that is morally evil 
does not arise from this source. The command so often 
repeated, and so readily forgotten ; the consequent in- 
terruption to business, and frequent irritation of temper ; 
arising too from a subject which appears to children of 
little importance on the one hand, or as a mere atten- 
tion to personal appearance on the other — ^these can 
hardly rank as minor evils. The future growth and 
health of children are certainly involved in their carriage ; 
and as it is the duty of all persons to preserve their 
health, so it is in this point of view that the responsi- 
bility and watchfulness should be transferred, in their 
measure, to the children who have journals. 
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